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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

rIVHE President’s Harvard speech appears to have presented no 

difficulty to some of his supporters. 
the Times of New York they profess to be enraptured by its wis- 
dom and good taste, and some of them declare it about the best 
speech made on the occasion. But the Boston Herald and the 
Springfield Republican censure it as out of keeping with the occa- 
sion, and this no doubt expresses the general judgment of sensi- 
ble and unbiased persons. 

There is reason to believe that the country generally is far 
from sharing tbe admiration of Mr. Cleveland which the ex-Re- 
publicans and the office-holders profess to entertain. Especially 
in the South there is a good deal of dislike for him. Nor is this 
wonderful. The Southern ideal of a statesman, embodied in such 
men as Calhoun, Randolph, and Clay, differs from the reality in 
Mr. Cleveland by the width of the sky. There is nothing of what 
would be called “ chivalrous ” in his make-up, and his public at- 
titude lacks that dignity which the South prizes above nearly 
every other quality. It is said by a Virginia man—Mr. Parsons, 
of Natural Bridge—that this distaste for Mr. Cleveland and _ his 
administration had much to do with the fact that the Republicans 
carried forty Virginia counties west of the Blue Ridge. It is grow- 
ing more evident every day that Mr. Cleveland’s personal charac- 
ter is not an element of strength for his party. 

Of the abusive criticism of which Mr. Cleveland complained 
at Harvard, the most pronounced specimens may be found in the 
Southern newspapers. Just before that speech The Arkansaw 
Traveler assailed him in terms which the most stalwart Republican 
newspaper would hesitate to use. 


THE suit brought in the United States Circuit Court of South- 
ern Ohio in behalf of the country against the Bell Telephone 
Company, to set aside its patents as fraudulent, has been dismissed 
for want of jurisdiction. 
confidence in the substantial justice of their case by fighting every 
technical point open to them. On one of these they succeeded. 
They showed they were not doing business in the district over 
which the court has jurisdiction, as they had disposed of their 
patent right fora royalty in that district. On this ground alone 
the court dismissed the suit. The organs of this monopoly profess 
to be greatly delighted with this result, and confident that the 
Department of Justice will not reopen the case in the Circuit 
Court of Eastern Massachusetts, where the Bell Company has its 
headquarters. We see no gain for them, but rather a confession 
of their weakness in the whole transaction, and it is announced 
that the Attorney-General and the counsel specially employed in 
the case will press the question to a decision. 


THE Commissioner of Internal Revenue reports an increase of 
revenue from the taxes collected by his department, although 
the total does not reach the amount collected before the reductions 


of 1883. The total for this year is $116,902,869 ; while last year it 
was $112,421,121. The receipts from snuff have diminished, but 


those from cigars and distilled liquors have increased. The oleo- 
margarine law adds a new source of revenue, much to the embar- 
rassment of the Commissioner, who has no trustworthy informa- 
tion as to the localities or the extent of the manufacture, and is 
thus at a loss to bring the machinery of his bureau to bear on this 
new industry. 

Mr. Miller estimates the revenue from these taxes for the 
current fiscal year at $118,000,000. The revenue from tobacco 
taxes amount to $27,907,362, including the duties on imported to- 
bacco and cigars. 


Following the lead of 


| of 26,048 officers and men. 


The defendants showed their want of | 
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Two clergymen appear to have been elected to Congress, and 
both are Democrats. Mr. McKinney of New Hampshire, whose 
held to be doubtful, is a Universalist; © ‘Symes, of 
Colorado, isa Presbyterian. Their theologies may be to bal- 
lance each other. In England no clergyman of the established 
Church is eligible to Parliament; but quite a number of dissenting 
have sat in the House of Commons, Mr. Wm. J. Scott 
who has no 
pastoral charge to the National or State legislatures is proper 
enough, and the character of both would gain by sending more 
imembers of the profession to make laws. But both these gentle- 
men are pastors of churches, which certainly will not be benefited 
by their prolonged absence at Washington. 


election is 


ministers 


being one of the first. The election of a minister 


(iEN, SHERIDAN’s report as to the doings of our little army 
must furnish queer reading to officials similarly placed in Europe, 
where nations watch each other armed to the teeth. <A nation of 
something between fifty and fifty-five million people has an army 
The only use we have had for this 
force has been the suppression of Indian hostilities, and of anti- 
Chinese riots on the Pacitie Coast. The general commanding ex- 
plains the removal of Gen. Crook and the appointment of Gen. 
Miles to the command in the South-west by his own resolve to 
abandon some methods of warfare upon the Indians, to which 
Gen. Crook was wedded. He praises Gen. Miles for the vigor of 
his operations which led to the capture of Geronimo, and thinks 
that the circumstances of the surrender forbid the trial and pun- 
ishment of the Apache chiefs by the civil courts, as was suggested 
by the President. 

Like every one who has studied the Indian problem, Gen. 
Sheridan is very strongly in favor of putting an end to common 
ownership of land by the Indian tribes. He would give each In- 
dian a reasonable amount of land in severalty, would sell the rest 
and hold the proceeds in trust for the Indians. This is impor- 
tant, as it shows that from the soldier's point of view tribal owner- 
ship is an element of unrest, which we should get rid of. 


THE definite settlement of the fact that the Republican can- 
didate for Congress has been elected in Colorado fixes the further 
fact that the Democrats will not have a majority of State delega- 
tions in the next House, in case the election of President should 
be “thrown into” that Chamber, by the failure to give any one a 
majority of the electoral college. It seems that nineteen of the 
thirty-eight States have a majority of Republicans in their delega- 
tions, while seventeen have a majority of Democrats, and New 
Hampshire is evenly divided, one of her two districts having 
been carried by each party. This leaves one State unaccounted 
for—Rhode Island, where the Republicans carried one district, and 
the other district failed to choose. If the Democrats should carry 
this district, on further trial, it would have the consequence of 
equally dividing Rhode Island’s vote, like New Hampshire’s, so 
that the full list would stand: Republicans, 19; Democrats, 17 ; 
Divided, 2. But if the Repnblicans should carry the district, it 
would put Rhode Island in their list, and give them 20, a clear 
majority. 


PERHAPS this is not a very important matter, as it is a remote 
contingency that the election of President will go to the House ; 
nevertheless it might happen, by a third candidate of some sort,— 
au Labor nominee now most possible,—carrying some electors, 
while the others were very equally divided between the two great 
parties. The interest of Republicans in the situation represents 
their satisfaction that nothing would be gained by their opponents, 
if a choice by the electors should fail, 
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As tothe mannerin which the States now stand divided in 


their electoral vote, by the showing of the elections, all sorts of | 


figures are made, varying according to the predilections of the 


calculator. Thus, the question arisesas to New Jersey, Colorado, 


California, and one or two other States, because they have been | 


carried in part by one party, and in part by the other. 
chooses a Democratic Governor, and a Republican Congressman. 
New Jersey chooses a Democratic Governor and five Republican 
Congressmen out of seven (their majorities exceeding those of the 
two Democrats by about 7,000); California chooses a Democratic 
Governor, but other Republican State officers. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the elections show the clean and definite Republican 
gain of two Democratic States, Indiana and Virginia, while no 
state which voted for Mr. Blaine is clearly lost. The addition of 
these two States to the Republican column of 1884 makes it show 
209 electoral votes, and leaves but 192 for the Democratic column. 
The only question is, therefore, Have Indiana and Virginia deti- 
nitely shifted over? If they have, New York is no longer the 
decisive State, and New Jersey and Connecticut can be spared, as 
in 1884. 


Or the surprising revolt in Virginia, what part is due to the 
disclosures made at Richmond of the old slavery tradition against 
the dignity of labor? As we pointed out at the time, the bringing 
of this traditionary prejudice to the close knowledge of the work- 
ing classes was an important public event. 


THE death of ex-President Arthur, announced as these para- 
graphs go to press, will cause a general sense of shock to the pub- 
lic, notwithstanding the announcements from time to time of his 
declining state of health. He had attractive and strong personal 
qualities, a high sense of the dignity of his position, and he made 
at least a respectable administration. In some particulars he 
failed notably, yet it might be said, no doubt, that of the four Vice- 
Presidents who, by the accident of death, succeeded to the presi- 
dency, he failed least. 


An American Shipping Convention has been in session at 
Pensacola, its members being chiefly from the Gulf States. The 
change which is in progress in these States through the develop- 
ment of manufacturers seems to have suggested the wisdom of de- 
veloping of commerce with our neighbors to the southward. For 
that commerce those States possess especial facilities, but their 
supply of shipping is limited. The Convention contained repre- 
sentatives of both parties, but was entirely harmonious in its views 
of both the end to be aimed at and the means to be used. It 
adopted a memorial to Congress declaring : 

First, that the cause of present business stagnation is due to over-pro- 
duction and insufficient communication with foreign markets, from which 
American products are practically excluded ; second, that new markets for 
American products, particularly in Central and South America and the 
West Indies, can be best secured by increasing the merchant marine ; third, 
that the decay of American shipping and consequent effect upon other in- 
dustries demands the attention of all thoughtful men and calls for efficient 
measures for its restoration ; fourth, that the constantly increasing manu- 
facturing and other interests of the Gulf States make facilities for trans- 
portation and new outlets imperatively necessary, and that it is the duty 
of the Government to afford all possible relief; and fifth, that the Conven- 
tion endorses the Bounty bill now pending before Congress, allowing every 
American vessel engaged in the foreign trade thirty cents per ton for every 
thousand miles sailed. 

This is another bit of “ the handwriting on the wall’ for 
Southern Free Trade leaders, and for Mr. Vilas. 


A JOINT-COMMITTEE appointed by the National Teachers’ As- 


Colorado | 
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was expressed as to the early success of that or some equivalent 
measure. 

It is more and more evident that this question is bound to 
come to the front in politics, and that those who obstruct legisla- 
tion of this kind will find they are taking a very serious responsi- 
bility. 

THE death of Dr. Archibald Alexander Hodge, the professor 
of dogmatic theology in Princeton Seminary, is the most serious 
loss the American Church has sustained for some time past. Dr. 


| Hodge was a man of great ability and marked peculiarities of 





sociation and the National Education Convention has been in | 


session at Bostun, to urge the importance of national aid to educa- 
tion. 
ted, and steps were’ taken to organize a permanent committee of 


All parts of the country, notably the South, were represen- | 


agitation, on which every state and territory was represented. | 


Senator Blair’s bill received a general approval, and confidence 


| 


character. He had so little patience with the clerical convention- 
alities which theological students love to cultivate that he drove 
more than one student out of Princeton by his scorn of them. But 
he won the really solid men by his great learning, his hearty de- 
votion to his work, his grasp of the theology of his Church, and his 
downright sincerity. No man ever hated humbugs more heartily. 
He was much superior in both scholarship and intellectual force to 
his father, whom he succeeded in this professorship, but inferior 
to him in winningness of character and what we may call unction. 
His ‘‘ Outlines of Theology ” is about the best statement and de- 
fence of Calvinism in print, but we hope it will be supplemented 
by the publication in full of his Princeton lectures, and also of his 
popular lectures on theology, which gratified large audiences in 
this city last winter. 

Dr. Hodge was a leader of the conservative party in his own 
Church, but too broad-minded to allow conservatism to become a 
mere obstruction to movement. He was decidedly favorable to a 
modification of Presbyterian worship in a more liturgic direction. 


GOVERNOR PATTISON has made a most fit selection for the 
vacancy in the Philadelphia judiciary caused by Judge Ludlow’s 
death, Mr. Henry Reed having been assigned to the place. Judge 
Reed was recommended by many members of the bar, but he had, 
in addition, the expressed or tacit approval of a very large circle 
of friends, who valued in him qualities which especially fit him for 
service in a judicial capacity. His acquaintance with the law is 
extensive, his judgment even and cool, his character stainless, 
and his manner that which always makes and holds a friend. 
The Governor is much to be congratulated on his excellent selec 
tion, and the community on securing so good a judge. 


THE appointment of Judge Reed has strengthened in more 
ways than one the hold which Governor Pattison has on the in- 
dependent element of voters in Philadelphia. It is the purpose of 
those who will largely influenee, if not control, the Democratic 
nomination for Mayor to take him for the place, and it is said 
confidently that he will have not only the support of the Cassidy 
ring of the party, including Mr. Singerly’s Record, but also of the 
Times, which has been Mr. Randall’s exponent, and of the Even- 
ing Telegraph. These are three aggressive journals, and their 
union in support of Mr. Pattison would make a distinct impression 
upon Philadelphia politics. The selection of the next mayor of the 
city is not only an important but absolutely a vital matter; the 
election of February will form a crisis in municipal affairs; and 
there need be no doubt that public ‘attention will be turned upon 
the business in a most searching manner. The evidence of the vo- 
ting, on the 2d inst., when General Beaver had over 25,000 major- 
ity and Judge Gordon over 10,000, is enough to convince any wide- 
awake person that a Republican mayor can be elected if the nom- 
inee is fit and worthy, and that if he be otherwise a Democrat is 
very likely to be chosen. Mr. Pattison’s candidacy is already 
strong. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SENATORSHIP. 
S the readers of THE AMERICAN are aware, we have not urged 
any personal choice for the United States Senatorship from 
Pennsylvania, while we have insisted that, in the event of Mr. 
Mitchell not being reélected, his successor should be some one 
representative of that element in the party which secured his 
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election in 1881. Numerous names of gentlemen who would be 
thus representative will occur to every one familiar with the poli- 


} 


tics of the State, and several have been at different times sugges- | 


icd in these columns,—Mr. Grow, Mr. George Shiras, Jr., Mr. 
John Stewart, Mr. James W. Lee and others. 

Upon such a view of the case we believe it would be right for 
the Republicans of Pennsylvania to insist. They are interested 
that there shall not be a return to the party conditions of half a 
dozen years ago, when “machine” methods and “ boss” 
management distracted the organization and destroyed the good 
feeling that is necessary for success. Such a return is signified in 
the proposed election of Mr. Quay. No one can doubt, who knows 
anything of the public affairs of Pennsylvania that Mr. Quay be- 
longs to the same school of politics as Mr. Cameron. For many 
years they were, as presumably they still are, closely united in 
every political plan and purpose affecting the State. Mr. Quay’s 
election, therefore, signifies simply the duplication of Mr. Cameron 
in the Senate of the United States. It is a travesty upon common 
It is a gross outrage upon the party rights of those Repub- 
licans who are not represented in the person of Mr. Cameron. 

There are two things which may be said in favor of Mr. Quay. 
He lives in the Western section of the State, now unrepresented 
in the Senate, and which was almost entirely ignored in the 
selection of the State ticket of 1886. He is, also, a man of 
intellectual readiness, energetic and sometimes skilful in party 
management. But neither of these arguments is of material 
importance. Mr. Shiras and Mr. Lee both live in Western Penn- 
sylvania, and either is intellectually fitted in the most honorable 
degree for a seat in the Senate, while both have the further and 
most important qualification of standing for that better side of 
politics which Mr. Quay does not stand for. Whatever plea can 
be made for him on the score of locality can be made for them, 
while the disqualifications he presents do not attach to them in 
any particular. 

It is a plain duty to point out these facts. 
less might be said, and perhaps ought to be. But we prefer to 
make the most moderate statement of the case. Whether it be 
true that Mr. Quay is unfit to be Senator for any reason, whether 
it be that he is honorably debarred from candidacy by public or 
private declarations, whether it be that his relation to serious 
episoiies in the past affairs of the State disqualify him, we still say 
simply that the Republicans of Pennsylvania are entitled at this 
time to the election of another and different man to Mr. Michell’s 
seat. That spirit of comity and fair play which was signified in 
the nomination of the State ticket of 1883, and in the choice of 
Mr. Stewart as chairman of the delegation at Chicago, in 1884, 
and which has been most honestly and thoroughly shown in the 
support given to General Beaver, the present year, is trodden un- 


sense, 


Much more doubt- 








der foot when Mr. Quay seizes and uses the machinery of the | 


party for his own advancement to a place beside Mr. Cameron. 
He is not so wanting in penetration as not to know the wrong of 
this: he is on record as having publicly said, some months ago, 
that fairness and party policy required that Mr. Mitchell’s suc- 
cessor should be some one representing the former Independent 
side of the party: he knows, therefore, that his own candidacy is 
a dishonor to himself and a stab at Republican strength. And 
what he knows every considerate Republican of Pennsylvania 
knows also; nothing since the February Convention of 1880, and 
the “slated ticket’’ of December, 1881, has been so much in the 
nature of an assault upon the party’s integrity and an affront to 
its aspirations. That sort of plan and method in politics which 
has been exhibited in the 26th Congressional district,—beginning 
in the intrigue at the State Convention for Mr. Roberts’ nomina- 
tion to General Osborne’s seat, and ending at last by the wanton 
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| fealty to party. Typical as the business in that district is of the 


movement for Mr. Quay’s election to the Senate, it discloses 
alarmingly the dangers that lie in this direction. 
THE INDIANA ELECTION. 
bie minor and exceptional disturbances that have occurred in 
several of the States are vastly less significant and less im- 
portant than the organic change which is shown in Indiana. That 
State, after being long considered doubtful,—though it had chosen 
Republican officers only twice in eighteen years,—seemed to have 
gone definitely into the Democratic column in 1884. No Republican 
calculation, since the election of that year, has ventured to claim 
its electors. It is therefore a great and notable change that has 
been effected in its status, when the Republicans elect their candi- 
dates for State officers by good majorities, elect a majority of the 
Members of Congress, and also, in the face of a most gross “ gerry - 
mander,” choose a ‘majority of the new members of the Legisla- 
ture. The result puts a different face upon national polities. 

The success which the Republicans have won in Indiana is 
due, no doubt, to several contributing influences. Perhaps, since 
the death of Mr. Hendricks, the Democrats are less easily united 
under the direction of any other leader; and they are, besides, 
distracted rather than strengthened by the possession of the Fed- 
eral “spoils,” a large part of which has been notoriously ill- 
bestowed. The public disgust with this gross misassignment of 


the national places may have counted for something, for while it 


is true that Indiana’s hard-fought battles have left room for but a 
small element of non-partisanship in her politics, and have tended 
to discourage the growth of independent feeling, itis also true that 
the uncovering of the Administration’s bad work, in the speeches 
of Mr. Harrison and the reports of Mr. W. Dudley Foulke, has 
been most thoroughly and conclusively done. The people of In- 
diana, as of other States, prefer capable and honest public officials, 
and could not fail to disapprove the methods by which good offi- 
cers had been ousted, and incompetent, inexperienced, and unfit 
persons had been put in their stead. 

To use the advantages of the situation was not easy for the 
Indiana Republicans. Their appeals to the strongly Republican 
States for help met with no response. Their faith that they could 
work a revolution drew out no evidences of a corresponding faith 
in other people. Mr. Blaine spoke in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, but not in Indiana. General Logan was not able to visit his 
neighboring State. Mr. Allison, of Iowa, did not find time to 
come. Senator Sherman, we believe, was the only prominent Re- 
publican from outside the State who gave the least help to the 
Indiana canvass. The work, consequently, fell upon the men at 
home. General Harrison, whose reélection to the Senate was in- 
volved in the result, naturally took the lead, and he was supported 
with hearty cordiality by all elements of the party—a unity of 
effort which it has not always been possible to secure. He made. 
during the canvass, ten to twelve speeches a week, traversing the 
State in all directions, meeting the people of every important lo- 
cality, and presenting the issues of the canvass vigorously and 


| convincingly. 


So earnest an effort deserved complete success, and this would 
undoubtedly have been attained, even in the face of the tremen- 
dous odds of the “ gerrymander,” if there had been but a moder- 
ate amount of outside support given General Harrison and his 
gallant co-workers. As it is they elect their State ticket, and take 
Indiana out of the Democratie list over into the Republican, but 


| they fail, as it appears, in securing a majority of the Legislature, 


sacrifice of the 26th district, and the election of a Democratic Rep- | 


resentative in Congress,—is the platform from which Mr. Quay, 
who was the manager of it all, chooses to present himself to the 
people; and in that kind of politics there is neither public wisdom 


nor private honor, neither a sense of duty to the state, nor a true 


on joint ballot. Asa consequence, a Democrat, probably Mr. Mc- 
Donald, or Governor Gray, will be sent to the U.S. Senate, to 
take the seat which Mr. Harrison has so well and so honorably 
filled during the past five years and a half. This isa public loss, 
and there are just expressions of regret from all quarters. None 
the less, the share of success attained in his splendid struggle by 
Mr. Harrison is one of the political events of the year, and marks 
him as a resolute and able leader. 








INTER-COLLEGIATE COURTESIES. 

TIVHE Fates have not been propitious recently to the lights of 
Cambridge, and Harvard has suffered in the celebration of 

her great anniversary. Besides the defects in Mr. Lowell's ad- 
dress, and the explosion which Mr. Cleveland developed in his 
speech, Dr. Holmes so referred to Princeton—or, at least, Dr. 
McCosh thought he did,—that the President of the College of New 
Jersey shook the Cambridge dust from bis feet and boarded the 
first train for New York. As since analyzed and explained, in a 
note to the newspapers by Dr. Holmes, and as accepted in anoth- 
er, in response, by President MeCosh, it seems that the poet al- 
luded to Princeton, thus: 

As once of old from Ida’s lofty height 

The flaming signal flashed across the night, 

So Harvard’s beacon sheds its unspent rays 

Till every watch-tower shows its kindling blaze 

Caught from a spark and fanned by every gale, 

A brighter radiance gilds the roofs of Yale ; 

Amherst and Williams bid their flambeaux shine, 

And Bowdoin answers through her groves of pine ; 

O’er Princeton’s sands the far reflections steal, 

Where mighty Edwards stamped his iron heel; 


the last two lines, of course, containing the reference. But Dr. 
Holmes, proceeding from the semi-colon, (and not from a period), 
after“ heel,” thus went on: 

Nay, on the bill where old beliefs were bound 

Fast as if Styx had girt them nine times round, 

Bursts such a light that trembling souls inquire 

If the whole church of Calvin is on fire! 

Well may they ask, for what so brightly burns 

As a dry creed that nothing ever learns ? 

Thus link by link is knit the flaming chain 

Lit by the torch of Harvard’s hallowed plain. 


the first six lines referring, it is now said, to Andover, and not to 
Princeton, as Dr. McCosh thought when he heard them read. 
With which explanation the Doctor declares himself satisfied, so 
far as his own college is concerned, though he continues to think 
it curious that none of its faculty should have received any of the 
honorary degrees which Harvard bestowed in emphasis of the im- 
portant occasion. 

Dr. Holmes, in his explanatory letter, expresses some admira- 
tion of President Edwards. But we fear he had already commit- 


ted himself to the contrary effect by a passage in his ‘‘ Autocrat of 


the Breakfast Table,”’ where he evidently is pleased with the treat- 
ment of Edwards by the church at Northampton, when it not 
only expelled him from the pastorate, but resolved that he never 
again should preach from its pulpit. It must be remembered who 
Jonathan Edwards was. To men of widely divergent standpoint 
he is the greatest philosophical mind America has to show,—a 
man placed by such differing authorities as Isaac Taylor, Freder- 
ick Maurice, Frederick Robertson, and Leslie Stephen high above 
every other name in American literature. He was a speculative 
intellect of the same order as Spinoza, and the first great repre- 
sentative of pure idealism in our American philosophy. It is most 
unfortunate that his “‘ Treatise on the Will” has been taken as 
standing for his philosophy, and his tremendous sermon, “ Sinners 
in the Hand of an Angry God,” as standing for his theology. He 
was too great and many-sided to be judged by any single produc- 
tion. Like Samuel Rutherford he was at once dogmatist and mys- 
tic, and each inits highest potency. To compare his influence to 
the stamp of an iron heel is at once offensive and unsound. 
Equally objectionable from an extra-Harvard point of view is 
the insinuation contained in these lines that: Harvard is not only 
our oldest American college, but the mother of the rest,—that she 
holds in the new world a place like that held by Paris in the old. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. She is not even the 
parent of Yale, and therefore not of Williams, Amherst, Middle- 
bury, and Columbia, the offshoots of Yale. And to the Middle 
States colleges, of which Princeton is one, neither Harvard nor 
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Yale stands in any historic relation. It is to Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and St. Andrew’s that these colleges trace their origin. It was the 
graduates of the Scotch Universities, chiefly, though by no means 
exclusively, ministers of the Presbyterian Church, who carried 
the torch of learning across the Atlantic. Tennent and Allison, 
William Smith and John Witherspoon, caught no educational 
enthusiasm from New England. They came from a country of 
lirst-rate educational facilities, and they were ministers of 
churches which believed in an educated ministry, and which la- 
bored to provide the means to train it. And it was they who fired 
the Baptists of the Philadelphia Association with the generous 
emulation which led to the planting of Brown University on the 
soil of Rhode Island ; it was the University of Pennsylvania which 
led the way to the broadening of the curriculum by the introduc- 
tion of the sciences of observation, and which was the first to lay 
aside the unmeaning title of college, to which Princeton, Column- 
bia, and Yale have clung so long. Whatever the New Englauders 
may have done for the interior of New York and some parts of 
the West, they can claim no credit for the educational develop- 
ment of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kentucky, and 
Ohio outside the Western Reserve. And even in Ohio and other 
Western States the Middle States and Scotch influence has kept 
more than even pace with that of New England. 

Of course Harvard itself cannot be held directly responsible 
for Mr. Cleveland’s diatribe about newspapers, or Mr, Lowell’s 
dropping into Mugwumpery, or Dr. Holmes’s notions about Jona- 
than Edwards and the Andover controversy. But it will be 
generally assumed that Mr. Lowell and Dr. Holmes are repre- 
sentative of the highest mark of Harvard culture, and critical 
people, recalling the claim in her behalf that if her graduates were 
men of less personal energy than those of some rival colleges, they 
made up for this in the possession of ‘all we prize as debonaire,”’ 
will think it quite unfortunate that both the oration and the poem 
should be at all weak in the respect in which Harvard claims to be 
strongest. 


DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 

PAIGHT years ago last March the Legislature of New York 
incorporated the Society of Decorative Art. It has been 
made known to the public by several loan exhibitions held in 
New York to raise funds for its treasury. In its origin the move 
ment was of charitable purport, as it still is, and two years of 
encouraging experiment preceded its incorporation. Some ladies 
of large culture and philanthropy had become interested in pro- 
viding some means of honorable subsistence for those of their own 
sex who through the rapid mutations of American fortunes were 
constantly reduced from affluence to dependence. It was indis- 
pensable that the aid tendered to such persons should be of a 
kind which placed them in positions of self-maintenance, and 
that these should be more remunerative than the occupations of 
seamstress, saleswoman and teacher. Art was the resort of 
these philanthropic women, most of whom were well aware of 
the part that decorative art played in the industries of Europe. 
So conscious were they of the service the success of their plans 
would render to the public that they formulated their method 
epigrammatically in the words that their “ beneficiaries were to 
be made benefactors.” Thus they combined the most advanced 
principle of charity with an astute perception of business demands. 

The charitable side of this Society is found in its provisions 
for art education; its business side lies in the method of disposing 
of its contributors’ productions. Subscriptions to the Society 
range from $5.00 to $100.00. and carry with them a right to 
nominate a pupil for instruction in six lessons or for a year, or a 
title to have designs and material furnished to some contributor. 
The departments of work are needle embroidery and lace-work, 
china-painting, designing for textiles, drawing, modeling and 
painting in oi! and water colors. With the increased influence 
and resources of the Society its managers have gone beyond the 
field originally contemplated, and have opened industrial classes 
in a half dozen localities of the city for the benefit of the girls in 
the care of asylums and orphanages. 

At the present time there are auxiliaries in the chief cities of 
the Union and in many rural districts, there are over 4,000 con- 
tributors, and among them $234,398 has been divided in payment 
for their work sold in open market within eight years. Contribu- 
tors are those beneficiaries whose work reaches a standard of ex- 
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cellence which the managers are willing to place on exhibition and 
sale, and in many instances the attainment of such a relation to the 


society is preceded by much instruction and suggestion rendered | 


by correspondence. The most capable graduates from the classes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of instruction find scope for usefulness in going to other localities | di 
| Richard Cleveland, at the age of twenty-four, sailing from Havre 


to organize auxiliaries and to teach in them. 

The highest renumeration thus far obtained by any single 
contributor is $1,477.15 in a year. In the accounts of this society 
may be seen such items as $1,000 earned in a year by a mother of 
four children whose husband had fallen from affluence by intem- 
perance, as a country clergyman’s children educated by his wife’s 
gains through this society by her needle; as $1,016.15 paid to one 
subscriber and $757.52 to another within a year, as $638 for inlaid 
wood work in the same time. 

These earnings are probably exceptionally large, but that 
they could be obtained at all shows how promising a field is thus 
opened to woman. Whether the time will ever come when this 
kind of decorative work will be so common a skill as to reduce its 
price to the level of a mean subsistence, there is no reason to dis- 
cuss for a long time to come. That result has been reached among 
the lace-makers of Brussels and the embroiderers of France. But 
in America the taste for beautiful things is growing so rapidly in 
discrimination and in a determination to be gratified that it will 
long absorb all the products of the decorative schools. Moreover 
the applications of art in industry are so various, that when one 

‘vets absorbed into the system of subdivided labor until it is un- 
remunerative, escape may be readily had into another. 


But the industrial significance of this movement is far wider | 


than its first promoters could have anticipated. It is no longer a 
charity, but a new factor in the development of the country. The 
South Kensington schools are being transferred to America, and 
that not to New York alone, but to every point where auxiliaries 
of this society are established, or where women are inspired by its 
example to cultivate industrial art. Until recently the American 
market has been supplied with fine embroideries, lace-work, tex- 
tile designs and porcelain of artistic quality from Europe, or by 
mere imitations and adaptations of imported goods. Eight years 
ago the women who knew the Kensington methods of embroidery 
in America could be counted within two or three score, and but 
few of them were under any necessity of resorting to them for a sup- 
port. But in the last Christmas sale of the contributors’ work un- 
der the auspices of the Decorative Art Society competent judges 
were able to say: “in design, color, and workmanship there was 
neither occasion for criticism or comparison to our discredit with 
French and English standards.” 

Thus this movement which began in a purely charitable im- 
pulse has already made no inconsiderable stride towards the crea- 
tion of an indigenous industrial art. With the growth ofa na- 
tional taste for artistic things and of a capacity to supply them, 
intelligent labor will find an easy escape from the tyranny of me- 
chanics to the independence of the artisan. D. O. K. 


A MARINER OF NEW ENGLAND. 
\) ATHANIEL HAWTHORNE has immortalized the slumbers 
4% of Salem. But no genius has yet conferred the gift of fame 
on the more romantic bygone days of Salem’s wideawake enter- 
prise and commercial activity. When New England was freed 
from the swaddling-clothes in which British maternal jealousy 
rather than fondness had wrapped all colonial attempts at com- 
merce, the people of no town more eagerly than those of Salem 
embraced the opportunity of battling with the hazards of the sea. 
At the opening of the Revolutionary struggle in which New Eng- 
landers sought full possession of the political and commercial 
rights and liberties of Englishmen, a fleet of privateers swarmed 
from that port. 
ened their devotion to such enterprise. 


| of 43 tons burden, with an ill-assorted crew of five. 








The amplesuccess of their earliest ventures quick- | 
When the war closed the | 


restless spirit thus engendered found vent in opening new chan- | 


nels of commerce. ‘‘Salem ships led the way round the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Isle of France, India, and China. They were 
the first to display the American flag and open trade at Calcutts, 
Bombay, Sumatra, Zanzibar, Madagascar, Australia, Batavia, 
Mocha and St. Petersburg.’”’ At the end of the last century the 
Salem boy’s ambition was to become an East India merchant. For 
this end he sailed before the mast, endured hardship and peril, and 
meanwhile studied navigation. Arrived at manhood, he was com- 
petent to take charge of a vessel, venture in unexplored waters, 
encounter pirates and savages, aud bring back precious cargoes or 
ample fortune. 

The present volume is a record of one such Salem mariner, 
whose active commercial career lay between 1797 and 1820. His 
own ‘ Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises,” first 
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| published in 1842, has long been out of print, and his son has done 


well to recast it, with additions from his journalsand letters. Not 
only the romantic adventures and strange vicissitudes, but the 
lofty courage, the unbending integrity, the noble character here 
displayed make the record worthy of perpetuation. We find 


to the Cape of Good Hope, as owner and master of a cutter sloop 
His destina- 
tion was the Isle of France, but the Governor of the Cape shrewdly 
suspecting that he bore despatches from the French Directory, 
frustrated their delivery by purchasing the vessel. Cleveland 
found his way to China, and thence undertook an adventurous 
voyage along the northwestern coast of America. The perils of 
the monsoon, violent storms, unknown shores and open mutiny 
only served to bring into clearest light the captain’s never-failing 
resources and undaunted courage. Returning to Canton he sur- 
prised his friends who were mourning his loss. Again he aston- 
ished seamen by crossing the Indian Ocean in a little vessel of 
twenty-five tons. When he ventured on trading voyages to South 
America, the tyranny and jealousy of Spanish officials involved 
him in frequent quarrels. Seven years of such strange perils hay- 
ing reimbursed him with an ample fortune, he married and settled 
down at Lancaster, Massachusetts. But the fortune was still 
largely risked in the hands of his former associates, and in two 
years he was compelled to venture again in person on the high 
seas. His schooner with its cargo of jerked beef was seized while 
trading between Rio Janeiro and Havana, and in violation of all 
the rights of neutrals was condemned. ‘The British Admiral Coch- 
rane, notorious for the burning of Washington, was responsible 
for this outrage on Cleveland. A year or two later he suffered 
similar outrage at Naples by the act of Napoleon. In those days 
neutrals had no rights. Yet these mishaps, though they wrecked 
his fortunes, never disturbed the inner calm of the captain’s phil- 
osophie spirit, early accustomed to hardship. His judicious re- 
flections on the ways of the world, civilized or savage, were jotted 
down in familiar letters, and here reproduced would do credit to 
a country gentleman, surveying from a safe retreat the turmoil 
and dangers of life. 

In 1817, attracted by the news of the revolution in Chili, and 
the prospect of commercial advantages on the establishment of a 
republic there, Cleveland sailed thither in John Jacob Astor’s 
ship Beaver. The vicissitudes of this final voyage exceeded per- 
haps those of all his previous enterprises, and though in the end 
he succeeded in gaining sufficient returns for the underwriters, to 
whom Mr. Astor had abandoned the vessel, Cleveland was denied 
his just share of the proceeds. He was afterwards for four years 
vice-consul at Havana, and then, being a Whig, became a victim of 
the doctrine that ‘ To the victors belong the spoils.” The modesty 
and the fairness of his son’s tribute to his memory will impress 
every reader. His youth was distinguished by love of adventure 
and gallant enterprises which enhanced the reputation of his 
country. His age, crowned with serenity, was a moral triumph 
over adverse fortune. 

J.P. te. 


EARL SHINN. 

N English critic, Mr. George Saintsbury, once called atten- 
£ tion to the fact that English men of letters, as compared 
with those of France, have seldom been wholly literary in their 
interests and habits of thought. To a less extent the proposition 
is true of this country, where, although literature is more self-con- 
scious than in England, the connoisseurs and amateurs of its tech- 
nicalities are still far from numerous. 

Mr. Earl Shinn, the art critic, whose death took place in New 
York on the 3d of November, was probably one of the purest ex- 
amples we have had of the French genus littérateur. With his 
work, his interests and his associations lying almost wholly in let- 
ters and art, he was literary and artistic in every fibre. He de- 
lighted in technicalities, possessed in a rare degree the literary 
sense, and had a quickness and delicacy of perception, a felicity 
of language and a store of minute knowledge which formed a sin- 
gularly complete equipment for the career to which he devoted 
himself. 

With all this endowment, which was not that of promise alone 


| but bore the ripe fruit of performance, Mr. Shinn left behind him 


' termed original. 


| tious work: every page is alive with the impress of an individ- 





no single works which in the ordinary sense of the word could be 
It is not in volumes lettered with his name, but 
in magazines and newspapers, in articles unsigned for the most 
part yet easily recognizable by their style, that his friends can find 
him as they knew and loved him. 

In these art criticisms, literary reviews—a department in 
which he was no less at home—sketches of travel, and articles 
done to order, every page bears the evidence of original, conscien- 
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uality which was vivid, compact and full of lovable as of genuine 
qualities. 

Mr. Shinn’s art apprenticeship was served in Paris under 
Gérédme. His literary traditions came from the same country. 
With Gautier and other Gallic ‘ adjeetive hunters” he had strong 
affinities. He loved the modern, the ephemeral; he took pleasure 
in truth of handling and definess of workmanship. He had a 
horror of the pretentious, and preferred to the most ambitious 
plan which limped in execution a slight design worked out with 
fidelity of purpose. Fineness and precision of epithet, the gain- 
ing of certain effects, the nice interpretation of meaning, were to 
him matters well worth striving for at all times. In the routine 
of his literary work he could take a subject which in other hands 
would have been impracticable or susceptible only of formal treat- 
ment, seize at once its latent possibilities, and present it in a new, 
vivid and artistic light. Muchof his writing was by circumstance 
what is called hack-work, but his intellect, always alert and up- 
right, kept itselfinvariably free from all perfunctory or mechanical 
taint. 

This literary creed had its foundation ina corresponding moral 
standpoint, a certain uprightness of heart, a love of sincerity, of 
thoroughness and finish. Mr. Shinn’s strongest sympathies were, 
as he frankly avowed, with the modern French school, as being 
that which reproduced most directly the spirit of the present hour. 
He was not fond of launching into the abstract and illimitable, but 
kept to the concrete, and forbore to set up any claim to proficiency 
in the higher spheres of criticism. He showed a certain hesi- 
tancy in dealing with the antique, perhaps from a sense that his 
classical education had been but slight, a facet which he regretted 
more than was necessary: yet he wrote on occasions with knowl- 
edge and sincerity of ancient art, and delivered a course of admir- 
able lectures on it. It was characteristic of him that in his disa- 
vowal of profound or serious pre-occupations, there was never any 
lack of reverence. His departure, for example, from the religious 
traditions of his youth, had in it nothing of a revolt; and his tone 
in alluding to them was not the common one of contempt or su- 
periority, but of sympathy and respect. 

This disposition to treat himselfas a “‘ subject”’ and to keep 
his pretentions carefully within the range of his performance was 
a personal trait. Alert and finished in speech as in writing, a tall 
figure, with a pose which had something superb in it, young, clever, 
with a light epigram and irony in the foreground and behind it a 
reserve force of solid information, delicate kindness, and great 
charm of intercourse, such was Ear! Shinn as his friends loved and 
will remember him. His friendships were marked by that reticence 
of expression, which, when it veils without hiding affection, is a 
very strong fibre in friendship. His kindness never posed or as- 
serted itself; but from little acts of thoughtfulness and courtesy 
to undertakings involving real sacrifice of time or effort, it 
was given in full measure and without even an involuntary glance 
shot forth in search of areward. But perhaps his most character- 
istic feature in all manner of intercourse was readiness of mind. 
He was never ata loss fora retort, never in any sense on the 
losing side. Yet he was no mere fencer with words, but a talker 
of singularly stimulating quality, who brought out the best in his 
companion, and made the exercise of keeping up with him a 
wholly pleasurable one. He had the variety of interest and in- 
tellectual activity which developes fertility in talk. One of his 
friends is known to have spent an entire night in conversation 
with him, and found his resources with the chill of morning still 
unexhausted and as inexhaustibly enjoyable as ever. He was the 
best of company in a picture gallery or on one of those impromptu 
excursions or irregular flaneries when companionship is either a 
bore or a delight. With Mr. Shinn as a fellow wanderer, such 
hours of idleness were replete with gain, as with enjoyment; his 
keen observation, cleverness and sympathy made them yield all 
their harvest ; they come back to the memory animated and vi- 
brating with the accent of his sparkling talk; they were holi- 
days which linked themselves together across long spaces of 
absence, and there is something more poignant than the loss 
of a day’s pleasure in the thought that they are never to be re- 
peated. 

Nor is his loss to our literature to be measured by the bulk of 
his articles or the time we took in reading them. The fact that he 
wrote anonymously or under one or another pseudonym has 
tended ina measure to obscure his individuality and to lend a care- 
less and fragmentary air to that which was in reality a life-work 
performed in a rarely conscientious spirit. The quality of this 
work is such as we cannot afford in the present state of our litera- 
ry market to ignore. The writers are rare who are equally masters 
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or their craft, or have anything like his surety and slightness of | 


touch. As an art critic he stood alone, and his place will perhaps 

remain long unfilled. For the true art critic is the product of a 

two-fold gift and, in asense, a rarer phenomenon than the artist. 
8. K. 


| 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 
TIVHE Boston Pilot very properly stamps as spurious some al- 
leged Irish talk, which makes the Irishman pronounce ee like 
ac. The Irishman gives the sound of ae to the diphthong ea, pro- 
nouncing it always as everybody else pronounces it in the word 
great. He does so because he acquired the use of the English 
language at a time when every ea was so pronounced. This was 
as late as Shakespeare’s time, for he makes Falstaff say : 
“Tf reasons were as plenty as blackberries, : 
I'd give no man a reason upon compulsion.” 

Our modern pronunciation of reason destroys the fun which 
Falstaff intended. This shows that the Irish use is merely more 
conservative than that of other people who speak English. So it 
is in pronouncing door as it is spelled, and retaining in the word 
the vocalization common to Sanskrit, Greek, old German and 
Anglo-Saxon. But the substitution of o for uv in this word is very 
old, as it is represented already in the Old German and the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Scandinavian languages and the Breton. 

A similar Irish conservation of ancient usage is found in the 
use of sure, in the sense of truly, or indeed. Shakespeare makes 
Mare Antony say: 

“Sure they are honorable men.” 


Some patriotic Irishman should prepare “A Dictionary of 
Supposed Hibernicisms,” on the plan of Mr. Bartlett’s admirable. 
“ Dictionary of Supposed Americanisms.” 

* * * 

We observe in so excellent an authority as The Andover 
ieview the use of the word help as an auxiliary verb, without an 
intervening preposition. In the translation of Prof. Bernard 
Weiss’s review of Beyschlag’s Leben Jesu, he is made to say “He 
will not need a theory of inspiration to help him believe them.” 
There is no good authority for the omission of to in such cases. 
It is simply a New England colloquialism, which crept into print 
first in novels, and which now threatens to invade more serious 
writing. 

% * x 

THE Penn Club gives a reception this evening, (20th inst.), to 
Judge Henry Reed, the newly appointed incumbent of the bench 
of our city, and one of the earliest and most active members of the 
Club. On Wednesday evening next, Assistant Bishop Whitaker, 
elected a few weeks ago to aid Bishop Stevens in this P. FE. 
Diocese, will be received. These are signs of life at Eighth and 
Locust. Meanwhile, it may be remarked that the project of 
uniting the Penn and the newly organized Art Club is in the 
hands of a committee. 

* % 

THE card for this evening invited “the honour” of the 
receiver's company at a reception to ‘‘the Honourable Henry 
teed.” This is quite English orthography, to be sure, but there 
is no American authority for it, unless we are to dismiss Worces- 
ter as well as Webster. The reform by which the u was dropped 
out of this and other like words was one of the most judicious 
and sensible that Webster set on foot. 


REVIEWS. 

A HIsToRY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
phens, Balliol College, Oxford. In Three Volumes. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 

1O long as the history of their own affairs continues to be a sub- 
ject of interest to mankind, so long the episode of the French 
Revolution of 1789 will continue to be a theme of the first im- 
portance. For that was a cleft deep into the fabric of society; 
stratum below stratum was exposed by the single stroke. The 
author of the present history explains that he has made this sub- 


By H. Morse Ste- 
Vol. I. 


ject his special study for many years, and that he justifies to him- 


self, and perhaps to his readers, the repetition of what had al- 
ready been done by so many more famous, if not more trust worthy 
writers, chiefly by the fact that he has used a large store of recent 
French contributions to the subject, all of which were unknown 
to the age of Thiers and Carlyle, and even to that of Martiu and 
Taine. A great number of local histories, careful studies of 
French departments, cities, and towns, etc., have been published, 
affording the most accurate insight into French provincial con- 
ditions at the Revolutionary time, while there have been in- 
numerable monographs, pamphlets, and magazine articles relating 
to particular incidents or features of the great convulsion. Less 
important, but still highly useful, have been new biographies of 
leading actors, a life of Robespierre, by Hamel, and a life of St. 
Just, by the same author; lives of Danton, by Bougeart and 
Robinet, a series of works upon Marat, by Chevrémont, and many 
others of less note. Indeed the publications relating to the 
Revolution, within the last twenty-five years, in France, would 
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form a list of astonishing length, and yet the whole of them, sub- 
stantially, remain untranslated and unknown to English readers. 

What Mr. Stephens has undertaken to do is therefore very 
reasonable and highly commendable. He modestly says that: 
“fonly claim for myself that I am possessed with a great en- 
thusiasm for my subject, which I believe to be the most fascina- 
ting in its interest and the most valuable for its political lessons 
in the history of the world; that I have worked at it diligently for 
years, to the exclusion of everything else, and that I have striven 
to be impartial in my treatment of it. I have tried systematically 
to keep down anything like fine writing or over-elaborate descrip- 
tion, and to be as simple as I can. PS 

A first reading leaves the impression that the work is weli 
done. The arrangement is good,—somewhat topical, without a 
serious disturbance of the narrative flow. The principal figures 


are sketched as they appear on the scene, and enough details of 


their previous lives are given to make them fully familiar. The 
condition of things as to all the features of French life, the court, 
the parlements, the noblesse, the army, the church, the peasantry, 
the system of land tenure, the feudal usages, ete., is well described 
as each new event develops its own special connection with the 
main theme. 
the author in following out the plan which he outlines in his pref- 
ace. His style is not brilliant,or even graphic: it is indeed, rather 
commonplace, and would at times be dull, no doubt, if it were not 
that the subject is so interesting, events so important, and the 
characters so picturesque. There is occasional awkwardness in 
phrasing that can hardly be excused as simplicity, and there may 
be some errors of statement, for one or two have fallen under our 
own notice. ‘The most remarkable of these strikes the eye in the 
opening pages, where in the preface for American readers it is 
gravely stated that ‘the Constituent Assembly decreed three days 
of public mourning for Benjamin Franklin, when he died at Auteuil, 
in April 1790." ‘The italics are ourown. Surely Mr. Stephens, in 
addressing the American public, should either have known every 
material fact about Benjamin Franklin, or not have undertaken to 
speak of the place of his death at all; and it can even hardly be 
regarded as a pardonable slip that he should describe Pierre 
Samuel Dupont de Nemours as dying ‘at Delaware.” An in- 
telligent American writer, dipping into French or English biogra- 
phy, would surely not describe an event as occurring at Nor- 
mandy, or at Yorkshire. 

Perhaps the buok’s strongest cause of offence to many Ameri- 
can readers will be its depreciation of Lafayette. Mr. Stephens 
discredits him at every turn. Pretty much everything he does is 
described as for unworthy reasons. He gets the King and Queen 
into Paris in order to increase his own influence over them, and he 


plays all his cards, from first to last,—we speak of course only of 


the first volume, which progresses to the autumn of 1791, as it 
alone is before us,—for the purpose of making himself an indispen- 
sable and all-powerful ‘‘ mayor of the palace.’ Mirabeau Mr. 
Stephens extols most highly; indeed, he finds him the only man 
worthy of much praise in all the long procession of leading figures. 
Had Mirabeau been trusted by the Queen he might have saved the 
monarchy, says our author, and he draws continually a sharp con- 
trast between the marvelous abilities of the count on the one hand, 
and the vanity, ambition, and incapacity of the marquis, on the 
other. It will be along time before American readers believe 
that sucha contrast is just. They will believe, no doubt, that 
Lafayette had not the deepest penetration, or the highest statesman- 
ship; but that he was at all points,—save morals,—so far inferior, 
and Mirabeau so immensely superior, is contrary to any reason- 
able survey of the characters and careers of the two men. 


‘THE SHAH NAMEH of the Persian Poet Firdousi. Translated and 
Abridged in Prose and Verse by James Atkinson, Esq., of 
the Honorable East India Company’s Medical Service. Edi- 
ted by Rev. J. A. Atkinson. Pp. xxxii. and 412. London and 
New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 

Firdousi (or Firdausi) is a mere name to English readers gen- 
erally, who come upon it in the pseudo-Oriental poetry which was 
current half a century ago or more. Yet his great work possesses 
literary and historical interest of a high order, and this, the first 
popular English edition of it, is therefore a laudable undertaking. 

It professes to be, and generally is believed to be, a Persian 
versification of a body of Old Persian legends of great antiquity. 
These legends were collected in the Pehlevi (or lace Old Persian) 
in the reign of Nurahivan, the last king before the Moslem con- 
quest of the country. This work of course was regarded with 
boundless contempt by the Moslems of the Kaliphate, as was eve- 
rything else “ the infidels ” had written. But neither the national 


spirit nor the national religion was extinguished by the conquest. 
In Eastern Persia a great body of believers in the Zoroastrian 
faith, still cherished the literary and political traditions of the na- 
tion, and waited for a better day. 


That day came when the cos- 





Altegether one is impressed with the good faith of 
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mopolitanism of the Kaliphate gave way to a revival of national 
spirit, and Persia, under a new Moslem dynasty, descended from 
the old Sassanide kings, effected its independence of Bagdad. To 
these kings the old tales of the deeds of their ancestors were 
precious, aud great rewards were offered for translations of them 
into modern Persian. The first poet who undertook this was a 
Zoroastrian, but his assassination put a stop to his work. Then 
the poet, Ansar, the chief singer of his time, was invited to under- 
take the work, and search was made for the best and most authen- 
tic copies. At this juncture Firdousi, a son of one of the old Per- 
sian houses, appeared at the Shah’s court and undertook the work, 
after exhibiting specimens which satisfied everybody that he was 
the man for it. He was thoroughly conversant with both lan- 
guages, and although a Moslem, he was warmly in sympathy with 
old Zoroastrian heroes. For about thirty years in all he was en- 
gaged upon the translation, living for a great part of the time at 
the court of the Shah. When his work appeared it was wel- 
comed at once as the national epic of Persia, and took a place 
like that which Homer’s war ballads held in the aflections of the 
Hellenes. To this day Persia, the home of Ansari, Saadi, Omar 
Khayyam, Nisami and Hafiz, acknowledges no greater poet than 
her Firdousi, whose great epic is the common possession of all so- 
cial classes. Of course the rigidly righteous among the Moslems 
took offence at a book whose heroes were “ infidels’ and idolaters. 
Firdousi was accused of heresy on account of what he had written 
of the Fire-worshipers, but he had anticipated and foiled the accu- 
sation by inserting ample praises of Allah and the Prophet 
into his poem. 

Mr. Atkinson, whose version first appeared in 1832, has not 
attempted a translation of the whole poem. He gives in prose a 
connected condensed narrative of the plot or plots, and intersper- 
ses metrical versions of the best and most admired portions. He 
does not, with Sir William Jones, claim for Firdousi a place beside 
Homer; but he finds merits in the work which explain the high 
place it acquired and still holds in the affections of the Persian 
people. Occidental readers cannot be expected to rate the poem 
as high as do its Oriental admirers. The laws of oriental rhetoric 
are as alien to us as are the laws of their musical composition. A 
culture based on the severities of Helienic art takes offence at the 
wild exuberance of the Asiatic imagination, which nowhere finds 
freer scope than in the Shah Nameh. 

The poem begins with the first (mythical) King of Persia, and 
ends with the death of Alexander the Great. Rostem, his son 
Sohrab, and his rival Isfendiyar are the three great heroes of the 
tale; and the exploits of each run very freely into the marvelous. 
How wuch of historical truth lies behind any of these tales we 
cannot tell, as it is only when we come to the period where the 
Greek historians run paraliel, that we have the means to check 
the narrative. And there we find no Marathon or Salamis ; Is- 
kander (Alexander) is King of Ram (Rome); and the outline of 
his history is adorned with abundance of fables. 

But this want of historic credibility does not detract so much 
as might be thought from the historic value ofthe book. It takes 
rank in spite of this as one of the oldest collections of those folk- 
tales in which are imbedded reminiscences of the earliest beliefs 
of the Aryan race. It is a field for the comparative mythologist’s 
labors, if not for those of the historian. And us such it addresses 
itself to a verv wide circle of readers. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNEsS OF NOTED PERSONS, Compiled in leisure 
hours by Justin 8. Morrill. Pp. xvii. and 187. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 

This parergon of Senator Morrill’s, after appearing privately, 
is published in a second edition at the request of many friends. 
Its merit as a collection of utterances by men of ability on a 
point of exceptional interest, explains this. Nothing is more curi- 
ous than the part which self-appreciation plays in the development 
of minds of an exceptional order. Senator Morrill begins with 
the Apostle Paul and ends with Charles Dickens. The first is a 
type of an egotism which is free from vanity, and is therefore a 
necessary element of strength. The last is a case where an egotis- 
tic vanity became a corroding poison, which destroyed much of 
the finer fibre of the man’s character. We could have wished for 
an ampler discrimination between the two forms of self-conscious- 
ness, the Pauline and the Dickensian, with a psychological analy- 
sis of the fundamental difference. In a majority of cases we find 
strong men are egotistical without’ vanity. Paul, Luther, Augus- 
tine, Baxter, Bunyan, Maurice, are instances of this among church- 
men. Bishop White, who never would write “I” if he could 
escape it by a paraphrase, is an instance of a morbid avoidance of 
the very appearance of it, which is not a proof of strength. 

Another peculiarity of genius which Mr. Morrill’s collection 
brings into view is the inability of strong men to measure the com- 
parative worth of their different achievements. Wordsworth put 


| his ‘ Laodamia” and his* “Excursion” far above the poems by 
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which he is really remembered. Southey classed his heavy and now 
forgotten “History of Brazil’ with the classic works of English 
literature, and thought much less of his ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” his 
“ Life of Wesley,” and his minor poems, while he greatly over- 
valued his cumbersome epics, which are read by very few. And so 
with others. ‘The reason we think is that genius is an activity not 
only of the conscious understanding but of the whole nature. A 
man of talent writes out of his mind; a man of genius writes 
from his very toes. And this work of the whole nature is not 
necessarily appreciated at its true value by the critical understand- 
ing, When the latter in a cooler and less productive mood takes 
them under survey. Hence the immense injury Wordsworth did 
to his own poetry by his critical revision of it. 

We have found much amusing and enjoyable reading in Mr. 
Morrill’s handsomely printed volume. 


CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. No. 
5. 1885. Physical Training in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, by Edward Mussey Hartwell, Ph. D., M. D., of Johns 
Hopkins University. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1886. 

Some facetious individual once described Harvard and Yale 
as two great boating clubs whose members read in winter, and it 
is the practice of many writers and speakers to deplore the excess 
of attention given to athleties at college, to the detriment of the 
students’ intellectual development. And yet the average Ameri- 
ean college is just beginning to wake up to the fact that the only 
way in which athletic sports can be organized so as to prove a pos- 
itive element for good in student life, is to place them in a mea- 
sure under collegiate recognition. It was an acknowledgment of 
the importance of the subject which prompted Commissioner 
Eaton to employ Dr. Edward Mussey Hartwell to make a report 
on physical training in American colleges. After briefly review- 
ing the ancient ideals, and noting the opinion of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, that student exercise should have some relation to practical 
work, the report shows how through the adoption of this at Am- 
herst and Williams the authorities of those colleges early turned 
the superfluous energy of the students into a useful channel. At 
Williams there was a “gravel-day ” devoted to re-graveling the 
college walks. Many colleges possessed gymnasia of a kind, but 
it was the gift of $110,000 to Harvard by Mr. Augustus Hemen- 
way (in 1879) which gave Dr. D. A. Sargent an opportunity to 
work out his developing plan, the importance of which is now 
widely recognized. Under this system, every man is subjected to 
au rigorous physical examination. His defects and over-develop- 
ments are carefully noted, and certain exercises prescribed to be 
taken day. From time to time men are reéxamined, and the re- 
sults of their exercise noted. There are now about 50 colleges, 
schools, and athletic clubs, which have adopted this system. After 
detailing the average standing of intercollegiate athletics and 
their cost, Dr. Hartwell proceeds to speak against the demorali- 
zation in these sports, owing to the professionalisin with which 
they are becoming iinbued. ‘The report concludes with a sugges- 
(ion that schools and colleges provide fuller instruction in hygiene, 
and marks out a course which might be useful in giving students 
proper notions of the exercises and precautions necessary to in- 
sure health. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MyYsTERY, and other Poems. By Celia Thax- 
ter. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1856. 

It is a natural result of Mrs. Thaxter’s life and surroundings 
that these a should be a constant feature in her poetry, though 
rather as a favorite background, an indispensable accessory, than 
as an object of direct rhapsody. But her moral horizon also seems 
rounded by an ocean as broad as the Atlantic, and almost as ele- 
mental. Loveis the beginning or the end of almost all her verses, 
love in its various human phases, not merely the relation bet ween 
a young man and woman. Most of the poems are inspired by 
some “loved one” or “ beloved one,” and life is treated generally 
from a sentimental point of view. Mrs. Thaxter has an easy gift 
tor verse, though nota very musical one. But the feeling is very 
sweet and tender, and is evidently the expression of a loving and 
sympathetic nature. These little poems are like a series of deli- 
cate, lightly-touched water-colors, without force of handling, but 
with here a soft glow of sunset, and there a lightly-floating cloud- 
shadow. The best thing in the book is this sonnet. 

“ Back from life’s coasts the ebbing tide had drawn, 
The singing tide that brimmed with joy the shore ; 
The torch of sunset and the blush of dawn 

Seemed to have lost their joy forevermore, 

There was such silence in the empty sky ! 

And Nature mocked me, grown so cold and dumb, 
And Faith, I thought, had perished utterly, 

Nor knew I whence a ray of hope should come ; 
When, like a royal messenger of good 

Sent to some sad and famine-stricken land, 
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Across my threshold dark you passed, and stood, 
Bearing the keys of heaven in your hand; 
And wide the bright, resounding gates you threw! 
Tell me, O friend, what shall I do for you!” 

I KupPEEN. Nye Skitser af L. Dilling. Kiristiania, Alb. 

Cammermeyer. 

As the name implies, this is a series of short stories for rail- 
road reading. Herr Dilling makes no great demand on the attention 
of his readers. His tales are of the straightforward kind, in which 
no sentence needs rereading. They all are brief—a few pages 
only—with an obvious motif, and a fair degree of variety in the 
themes. Of the twelve stories, six are from Deiumark, two froin 
Sweden, and four from Norway ; but several of these carry us 
into other lands. We are glad to observe that there is no false 
‘realism,’ and that the author feels the time for that is over. 
“We live,” he makes one of his characters say “ in a time of re- 
action. The public is tired of realistic fricassee, over-spiced with 
unwholesome cayenne pepper.”” We do not know whether he re- 
grets this or not. That he does might be inferred from his Classi- 
tying the pépular stories as confectionery. But confectionery is 
not a contemptible thing, and the book is not unlike it. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
ie his “Earthly Watchers at the Heavenly Gates,’ Rev. Dr. 

Chester controverts modern spiritualism with arguments 
drawn from Scripture. These are presented in the course of a 
love story, and seem to lose some of their force from the unwonted 
mixture. They may however thus be enabled to reach a wider 
number of persons liable to be infected by the delusious of spirit- 
ualism, as commonly understood. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication.) 

‘The ** Hand-Book of American Politics,” issued biennially by 
Hon. Edw. McPherson, increases in importance with the volume 
and scope of the affairs it treats of. It long since became indis- 
pensable to writers and speakers on public matters, and it is 
valuable, also, to every one who desires to be well informed. 

The tenth number of this work has appeared. It records 
every important executive, legislative and political act, National 
and State, from July 31, 1884, to July 31, 1886, and is furnished 
with a full index. It is published by James J. Chapman, Wash- 
ington, D. C., agent for Mr. MePherson’s political works. 

‘““Whist Scores and Card-Table Talk,” by Rudolph H. Rhein- 
hard, is a daintily got-up volume (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago) 
which no doubt will be prized by Whist players and all lovers of 
eards. It is designed for practical use in the keeping of scores, 
the lett hand pages being set in conveniently arranged blanks for 
that purpose, while in the remaining space is given a considerabl 
umount of matter of interest connected with cards. ‘The title has 
the strong merit of being exact; the book is by no means a treatise 
on whist, and Mr. Rheinhard is careful, moreover, to say that his 
labors have largely consisted in gleaning from others. But all the 
same, he has made an attractive little book for those who care for 
the subject. It includes a number of characteristic illustrations. 

“Miss Ruth and Miss Susan,” by Helen E. Chapman, is a 
first-rate example of a domestic story, good for young and old 
alike, though especially written for the young, and not too greatly 
burthened with homily. It isa quiet tale, with no suspicion oi 
sensationalism, yet it does not lack interest. The title is given 
from two most lovable old maiden ladies, who offer a sweet pic- 
ture of the duties and responsibilities of life, and who by the evi- 
dences they give of true faith exert a helpful influence upon ali 
with whom they come in contact, especially upon certain youny 
tolks who are at once moulded and shielded by these examples. 
It is a tale to be very heartily commended. (Presbyterian Boarii 
of Publication, Philadelphia.) 

‘*Nature’s Hallelujah” is the title of an attractive holiday 
gift book by Irene E. Jerome on which Messrs. Lee & Shepard 
build highly this season. Miss Jerome is the author aud designer 
of ** The Message of the Bluebird” and other successful ventures 
of the kind, and ‘‘ Nature’s Hallelujah ” is said to be her best woik. 
It contains a series of nearly 50 full-page illustrations engraved 
on wood by George T. Andrew. 

“Hidden Sunbeams,” by Rev. 8. R. Scofield, narrates inci- 
dents in frontier life in Central New York which we are agsured 
by the author are entirely true. A stirring account of the. early 
seitlers is given, and the historical sketches serve asa kind of 
background to a spiritual drama acted there in the solemn woods. 
The book is mainly devoted to the debate between mateiialisin 
and spirituality, and it narrates the processes by which the hero of 
the tale is converted from unbelief to faith. While scarcely as 
convincing as that powerful Baptist novel ‘‘ Horace Wilde,’ Mr. 
Scofield’s ‘Hidden Sunbeams” is a worthy companion to that 
work. (Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia.) 
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The “ Encyklopidie der Neuern Geschichte,” edited by Dr. 
Wilhelm Herbst, begun some years ago, has reached the conclu- 
sion of its third volume, which ends with Nicolaus of Russia. In 
Dr. Herbst’s original plan the work was to be compressed into 
two volumes. But as he proceeded he found this impossible if he 
were to do justice to the subject. His publishers seem to have 
been mindful of the honorable traditions of their house in sane- 


tioning the enlargement of the plan, which involves the issue of 


five volumes of about 800 pages each, double columns. The plan 
embraces the history of the world since the Reformation, and 
American scholarship has been enlisted in treating of men and 
events on our side of the Atlantic. In this third volume are arti- 
cles on Lafayette, the La Plata states, de Lesseps, Battle of Lex- 
ington, Liberia, Lincoln, Fr. List, Longstreet, Lopez, McClellan, 
Madison, Magellanes, Mexico, Mennonites, the Merrimac, Metho- 
dists, John Mitchell, the Monitor, Monroe, Montcalm, Morgan, 
Mormons, Mosby, battle of Murfreesborough, New Orleans. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

FPVHE London Academy says :—‘ The friends of Jean Ingelow on 

both sides of the Atlantic will extend their sympathy to her 
in the loss she has sustained by the death of ler brother, William 
Ingelow, with whom she had lived for many years past.’”——“ A 
Plucky One,” (Cassell & Co.), is the first volume that its author, 
Mrs. Geo. E. Spencer, wife of the Alabama ex-Senator, has put 
her name upon. She is the author of two successful books, ‘Salt 
Lake Fruit,” and “ The Story of Mary,” but they both appeared 
anonymously.——Another novel by Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, called 
‘On the Susquehanna,” is nearly completed, and will soon be pub- 
lished by the Appletons.——Mrs. Mary J. Holmes will soon add 
to her list of story-books a piece of fiction called “Tracy Park.” 

George E. Foster, author of “‘Sequoyah, the American Cad- 
mus,’ ’is authority for the statement that after a cessation of near- 
ly twenty-five years the printing of religious literature in Sequo- 
yah’s alphabet has been resumed. For many years the Cherokees 
have printed their laws and their national paper in Cherokee and 
English, but no religious literature has been published in the 
Cherokee alphabet since the War. Rev. Nicholas Neerken, as- 
sisted by Rev. A. N. Chamberlin, the interpreter of the Cherokee 
Council, is now publishing a ‘‘ Child’s First Book.” Several Gospel 
Hymus have recently been published for the first time in Chero- 
kee, among them being “ Hold the Fort,” ‘Even Me,’ “ Christ’s 
Second Coming,” and ‘* Coronation.” 

Walt Whitman has nearly ready a book called ‘ November 
Boughs.” He is also finishing a poem called “Senilia,”’ an old 
man’s review of a life almost spent. 
Massachusetts,” soon to be published in Boston, the author, Mr. 
Brooks Adams, is asserted to have given the dry bones of Puritan- 
ism a vigorous shaking. “Some Chinese Ghosts,” by Lafcadio 
Hearn, is a series of characteristic romances from which a good 
deal may be expected. Roberts Bros. will be the publishers ——— 
Unwin (London) will issue immediately a collection of ‘‘ Legends 
and Popular Tales of the Basque People,” by Madame Monteiro. 
Little is known of the history of this interesting people. Messrs. 
Putnam have nearly ready, “ Recollections of a Private Soldier in 
the Army of the Potomac,” by Frank Wilkeson. 











Mr. John R. G. Hassard, assistant editor and literary critic of 


the New York Tribune, has in hand, besides a volume of travel, 
sketches entitled ‘‘A Pickwickian Pilgrimage,” a “Life of Pius 
IX.,” and a * History of the United States” for schools. The last 
two will be published by the Catholic Publication Society Com- 
pany of New York, the first by a Boston house. 

W. E. Norris, author of the successful novel “ Matrimony,” 
has completed a new book, which he calls “‘ Major and Minor, or 
the Story of T'wo Brothers.” Daudet has been ill all the past 
summer, ‘and unable to continue his novel on the French Academy, 
and Zola will not be ready until April with his novel on the peas- 
antry. Hon. John A. Kasson, Ex-Congressman and Foreign 
Minister, has nearly finished a diplomatic history of the Secession 
War, showing the relations which the European powers occupied 
towards the states in rebellion. He spent much time studying the 
records in the foreign offices of England, France and Germany. 

The translator of the “ Autobiography ” of Giovanni Dupre, 
(Roberts Bros.) is Signora Peruzzi, daughter of the sculptor W. 
W. Story. It is stated that the publication of the posthumous 
works of Von Ranke, the German historian, is indefinitely post- 
poned, through the sad affliction that has been visited upon Dr. 
Wiedermann, in whose hands the preparation of the material 
rested. Dr. Wiedermann, who was Von Ranke’s secretary, has 
broken down under the strain of the work and has lost his reason. 
For the present the plans of the publication are in confusion. 


One of the most interesting features of the ‘‘ Women’s Sec- 
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tion” at the Edinburgh International Exhibition is a neat little | 
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pamphlet issued by the ladies—the Duchess of Buccleuch and 
others—who form the committee of that section. It is entitled 
‘Women’s Industries,” and is itself a specimen of women’s work. 
‘The type has been set, the proofs have been read, and the cover 
has been designed by women. ‘The pamphlet is uniform with the 
well-known small series of American authors issued by Mr. David 
Douglas; and the cover is designed by the same artist who pro- 
duced most of those for Mr. Douglas’s volumes, Miss Elizabeth 
Gulland. 

Miss C. F. Woolson, it is good news to know, has a new novel 
fairly under way. Next to Mr. Howells Miss Woolson is undoubt- 
edly the foremost American literary artist in this field. ** Polit- 
ical Americanisms” is to be the title of a volume in preparation 
by Charles Ledyard Norton, joint author of ‘ Canoeing in Kanue- 
kia.” Mr. Froude defends his course in regard to his “ Life of 
Carlyle” as follows :—‘‘ I never wished to write it, and only 
undertook it at the sacrifice of all my arrangements for my future 
work, and of time and money which I could ill spare.” 








“Huckleberry Finn ” is said to have netted the author, Mark 
Twain, nearly $75,000. ‘* Meadow Sweet,” by Miss M. A. Lath- 
bury, a handsome current “ Juvenile,’ (Worthington), is said to be 
the first book ever done in photogravure by lithography. A 
unique feature in Lippincott for 1887 will be a series of articles by 
undergraduates describing the social life of the students of the 
various colleges of the United States. 

Lord Iddesleigh, (Sir Stafford Northcote), has been elected 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, by a vote of 1049 to 747 for 
Sir Lyon Playfair——Charles Francis Adams, Jr., has almost 
ready a biography of Richard Henry Dana, Jr., author of ‘“ Two 
Years before the Mast.” Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage has author- 
ized E. B. Treat to compile from his writings a book to be called 
“ Shots at Sundry Targets.” Admiral] Hobart Pasha’s *“‘ Sketches 
of My Life” will be published on this side by the Appletons.- 
A volume containing 114 sonnets by Emily Pfeiffer will soon be 
published by Scribner & Welford. 

Austria hes not yet signed the Berne convention for the pro- 
tection of Literary Copyright. Her reasons for drawing back are 
two: Firstly, that the literary convention between Austria and 
Hungary, although authorized by the Council of the Empire, has 
not yet been ratified ; secondly, that the existing law of copyright 
is quite antiquated, and does not tally with the modern develop- 
ment of literary production, more particularly in the domain of 
musi¢e and art. It is therefore in contemplation to reconsider the 
whole subject with a view to the drafting of a new law which will 
shortly be laid before the Reichsrath. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in preparation Com- 
payré’s “Lectures on Pedagogy: Theoretical and Practical,” a 
companion volume to Compayre’s ‘“‘ History of Pedagogy,” trans- 
lated and annotated by Professor Payne, of the University of 
Michigan. In the French it has been known to some of our 
experienced educators, who place a high value upon it as a 
manual for teachers’ use. 

Among the more recent German publications are: Archzeolo- 
gical notes to Primitive History, by Herman Adolph Thorn, 
Ernst Lambeck; Overproduction and Maintenance, by Arthur 
Gilbert, Berlin : Puttkamer and Wahlbrecht; Popular Culture-his- 
tory of the German people, by Fredrich Nonnemann, Leipzig: 
Reinhold Werther; Philosophy of the Soul, by Gustav Bieder- 
mann; Critical Study of the Greek Dramatists, by Dr. F. W. 
Schmidt, Vol. I., 4&schylus and Sophocles, Berlin: Weidemann; 
Introduction to the New Testament, by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, Ber- 
lin: William Hartz; a new edition of Lessing’s Works, by Franz 
Muncker, Stutigart: G. J. Goschen; The Sources of Government, 
by Max Wirth, Cologne: M. Du Mont Schauberg. 

















Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, London, will publish under the 
title of ‘‘ Palestine in the Time of Christ,” a translation of a series 
of studies on the social and religious life of the Jews of the First 
Century, by Prof. Stapper, of the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of Paris. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company announce that they have in 
press a volume of the * Recitations’’ of Mrs. James Brown Potter; 
also ‘‘ Modern Idols,” a series of biographical studies, by W. H. 
Thorne; and au autobiography of Mrs. M. J. Coston, the inventor 
of the famous ‘‘ Coston Signal Light.” 

Mr. Bradlee Whidden has succeeded to the firm title and busi- 
ness of S. E. Cassino & Co., Boston.——A liberal translation of 
“The Decameron” is announced in London, to cost $35 for the 
large paper, and $17.50 for the small paper edition. 

Marion Harland will soon issue a new household manual to 
be entitled ‘‘ Home-making and House-keeping.” 

Holder of Vienna has published a manual of the Tigre lan- 
guage, (spoken in Northern Abyssinia), by J. Schreiber. 





Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish shortly a curious au- 
tobiographical narrative by Georgiana Bruce Kirby, entitled 
“Years of Experience.” Mrs. Kirby, who was in 1844 a teacher in 
Boston, joined the Brook-Farm Community, and remained with it 
until the close of the undertaking in 1846; then aided the philan- 
thropic work of Eliza W. Farnham, among the women convicts in 
Sing Sing prison, then went South as a governess, and later asso- 
ciated herself in the abolition movement. Her book ought to be 
of living interest. 

The fourth part of Prof. Francis J. Child’s ‘‘ English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads” is announced for early publication by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The reception this work has met with 
from the highest critical authorities in England, is almost phe- 
nomenal. 

“ Blias Bacharach” is the name of Sidney Luska’s torthcom- 
ing novel. Mrs. Henry Wood, who has not now produced a 
story for several years, will write the serial for next year’s Argosy. 
We have been for some time wondering why no English ver- 
sion was made of Alphonse Daudet’s very amusing “ ‘Tartarin sur 
les Alpes.” At last itis in hand by Messrs. Routledge, and will 
be issued at Christmas. The name of the translator is not given. 

—On the Ist of December will be issued at Manchester and 
Liverpool the first number of a weekly periodical called The Lan- 
cashire Witch. It will pay attention to folklore and antiquities. 

Messrs. D.C. Heath & Co. publish “ An Introduction to the 
Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry,” by Prof. Hiram Corson, of 
Cornell University. Thirty poems are included in the volume as 
best representing leading themes in Browning’s poetry. 

For holiday gifts, especially for Sunday-school purposes, 
Messrs. Lee and Shepard have issued some of their illustrated 
hymus and poems, reduced to a size for the “ vest pocket,” en- 
tilled “ Goiden Miniatures,’ with all the original illustrations of 
these beautiful poems. Included in the series are, “Curfew Must 
Not Ring ‘To-night,” “Rock of Ages,” ** Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
“Abide with Me,” ‘“ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and ‘“ My Faith 
Looks Up to thee.” These little books, the publishers say, are 
made to meet the popular demand for low-priced books, and are 
very tasteful. 

C. N. Caspar, Milwaukee, will shortly issue a supplement to 
his * Dictionary of Antiquarian and Second-hand Booksellers,” 
comprising additions and changes up to date. Mr. Howells 
has changed the title of his new serial tor Harper's from ‘* An Open 
Question” to * April Hopes.” The discovery was made that the 
former title had already been used.——The first volume of an en- 
tirely new edition of Lord Lytton’s novels, to be called the “* Pock- 
et Volume Edition,” will be issued by Messrs. Routledge in Janu- 
ary. ‘The edition will be completed in thirty monthly volumes. 

Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin (‘Carleton’) is engaged upon a 
history of the Civil War. The Worthington Conipany announces 
* Worthington’s Annual” for the coming holidays.——John Boyle 
O'Reilly has in preparation a volume of ‘Stories and Sketches,” 
‘The Country with a 
essays. 














PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
FIVHE December Atlantic Monthly prints as a supplement the full 
text of Mr. Lowell’s address at the Harvard celebration, and 
the whole of Dr. Holmes’s poein. Both,of course,may be regarded 
as authoritative versions, and the question whether any flout at 
Princeton is to be found in the verses may be studied by each 
reader for himself. Another notable feature of the issue is a re- 
view,—rather brief,—of the Count of Paris’s account of the Battle 
of Gettysburg, which has been issued separately froin his main 
history. The Count choose to screen Sickles and discredit Meade ; 
the review censures Sickles and Howard, and defends Meade. It is 
a vexed subject, but the more light is thrown upon it, the less will 
the Count’s views in this particular be esteemed. 

Frederick Warne & Co. are announced as the English agents 
of the new Scribner. The trade and the public are looking for- 
ward with interest to the coming triangular struggle of the Amer- 
can monthlies for British favor. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., whose imprint is always a 
prima facie evidence of merit, are now the publishers of seven 
periodicals,—the Atlantic Monthly, the Andover Review, the Church 
Review, the Law Reporter, the U.S. Postal Guide, and the reprints 
of the London Quarterly and the Edinburgh Review. 

It is announced that Mr. DeWitt Sceligman’s new weekly 
journal which will appear in New York at the first of the year, 
will be a paper of 16 pages, devoted to Politics, Finance, Art, 
Literature, Science, Society, and General Information. Mr. Selig- 
man will be responsible editor as well as proprietor. It is said 
that he is prepared to publish the paper for three years at a dead 
loss, but at end of that time expects it to be a paying concern. 
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The second instalment of the Lincoln biography, in the Cen- 
tury for December, will cover his career as soldier,—his brief and 
rather inglorious service in the ‘* Black Hawk War,’’—his first, un- 
successful, canvass for the Legislature; his experiences us store- 
keeper and postmaster as well as surveyor; his subsequent legis- 
lative experience ; his first meeting with Stephen A. Douglas; the 
description of legislation in Illinois in 1836-'37, in which he took 
part; and the Lincoln-Stone protest. There will, of course, be 
numerous illustrations,—views of places, portraits, fac-similes, ete. 

General Lew Wallace’s book, “‘ Ben-Hur,’ is said to have 
reached its 149th thousand, a marvelous success in literature, and 
Harper's Magazine tor December makes an article from him on 
“The Boyhood of Christ’ its leading attraction. It has also an- 
other domestic farce from Howells, entitled ‘‘ The Mouse-Trap.” 

The Journal of Progress, of this city, one of the most hand- 
some of the technical journals,—representing especially the wood- 
workers’ art,—announces articles for the coming year by Judge 
Kelley, Rev. Robert Collyer, Prof. G. M. Philips, Mr. W. N. Lock- 
ington, and others. 

In the November Fxrpositor Dr. 8. M. Schiller-Zinessy writes 
on St. Paul from a Jewish standpoint. 

The Brooklyn Magazine for November has a second paper on 
the English navy by William H. Rideing, and noticeable articles 
on ‘‘ The Irish Home Rule Controversy,” by Hon. Seth Low, and 
‘Ranch Life in Southern California,” by Mrs. M. J. Gordon. The 
number is “readable” throughout. The balloting on ‘“ The 
Ablest American newspaper ”’ is closed in favor of the New York 
Times,which polls 1,118 votesin a total of 12,054, distributed among 
70 candidates. Only thirty of this number reach 100 votes, and 15 
of them got less than ten votes each. The detailed list is interest- 
ing, although it is clear that local feeling was a prime factor in 
the contest, four-fifths of the votes being given for papers which 
have no pretence, from a general view, to be called the ablest 
journal. The decision reached, however, as far as it can be called 
a decision—very shrewdly and nearly approaches the fact. 

M. M. H. Sauvaire is writing in the Journal Asiatique a series 
of articles which will serve as the material for a History of 
Mussulman Numismatics and Metrology. 

The contents of the American Journal of Archeology include 
an article by M. Joachim Menant on the Assyrian and Babylonian 
cylinders in the collection of R. 8. Williams Esq. of Utiea; by 
Joseph Thatcher Clarke on a Dorie shaft found at Assos; by 
Eugene Mintz, on the lost Mosaics of Rome; and by Salomon 
Reinach on marble heads in the Tchinley-Kiosk Museum (Con- 
stantinople.) 

Modern Language Notes for November prints the letter of Myr. 
Horace Howard Furness to Mr. Edward T. Steel accepting the 
position of examiner in the competitive examination for the chair 
of English literature in the Philadelphia High School. Mr. Fur- 
ness emphasizes the importance of the study of English in school- 
and colleges. 


ART. 

MR. CROWNINSHIELD’S “ MURAL PAINTING? 
\ E have pretty thoroughly reversed the old processes and the 

old order as far as the arts and those who describe and dis- 
cuss them are concerned, Once the work was done first, and the 
critic came afterward explaining and applauding the performance 
of the master who had passed. Now the critical writer comes 
first, in the ré/e of a special pleader, to prepare the way for the 
master, who he hopes will follow ; “to ‘‘ work up” the public to 
the point of wanting the things which he describes and praises in 
advance of their production. And perhaps this is now for us the 
only way. It seems sometimes as if all that we accomplish in any 
kind of improvement or reform, is only attained as the result of 
persistent and prolonged appeals, so that the writers whose aim 
it is to instruct usas well with reference to principles of practice 
find little to do but to vary this tone of advocacy. Mr. Crownin- 
shield is one of these. Starting out to discuss the principles and 
methods which have distinguished the practice of Mural Painting, 
his book is noticeable chiefly for the earnestness of his plea for a 
place in our modern life for this noble and much neglected form 
of artistic expression. The book is the work of one who has evi- 
dently not had much experience as a writer, but it is perhaps not 
much the worse for that. What its author has to say on the sub- 


ject in hand is, in the main, both sensible and timely. 


The reader may smile if he chooses at the fervor which goes 
almost frantic at the thought of the vast wall spaces all wasted as 
far as art is concerned in the typical railroad station, or restaurant, 
or dry goods store of to-day, and may even shudder a little when 
he thinks of what would be the result of delivering over all this 
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wealth of room to the tender mercies of the class of decorators 
who would be most likely to obtain possession of it, if anybody 
did, but what our author says about our neglect of the public halls 
and churches need excite no such emotions. If the inside walls of 
these were only treated as fairly as their exteriors now are, if 
some of the money now spent on the third-rate sculpture and the 
seuseless parade of mere bigness were used in procuring even fairly 
good pictures, the gain would certainly be very great. 

It is not alone for the pictured wall, instead of the bare one, 
that Mr. Crowninshield pleads. He writes feelingly and well of 
the importance in all noble art of the elements for which the great 
mural paintings chiefly stand. That is, he pleads for the dignity 
of ideas, and notes with much justice the results of the tendency 
to ignore or belittle them, which is the most deplorable character- 
istic of modern art education. 

The author has by no means limited himself to this kind of 
discussion, however; his notes on the preparation of walls, the 
comparative merits of fresco, tempera, encaustic, “ water-glass,” 
etc., are practical and thorough, and the heliotype illustrations, of 
which there are a good many, are interesting and good. 

L. W. M. 
NOTES. 
GEORGE H, BouGHTON, the London artist, takes the public into 
his confidence in the December Harper’s concerning a part of his 
‘studies in Normandy which furnished material for some of his 
finest paintings. ‘‘La Mére Venus,” the old woman whom he 
describes, was a favorite model of picturesque hideousness. The 
quaint narrative, with illustrations from the artist’s portfolio, is 
sufficiently interesting to explain the fondness of so many artists 
for that phase of life. The same magazine has made quite a hit by 
securing a series of drawings from Du Maurier, the first of which 
appears in the December issue. It is printed on plate paper, and 
others will follow during the coming year. In this issue, also, is 
a plate engraving of Elihu Vedder's painting, ‘“‘ The Cup of Death,” 
a powerful conception representing the stern “angel of the darker 
cup” holding the unwelcome draught to the lips of a beautiful 
maiden. 

“The Book of the Tile Club,” which Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
have nearly ready, will be one of the most finely executed of the 
Holiday books. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

APTAIN Willard Glazier claims to have discovered a few years 
ago the true source of the Mississippi in a small lake whose 
outlet flows into Lake Itasca. Henry R. Schoolcraft was the orig- 
inal explorer of the head waters of the great river, and on his 
authority Lake Itasca has long been marked on the maps as its 
source. Now Lake Glazier has been accepted by scientific bodies, 
and is so marked on maps issued by the government. A contro- 
versy has since sprung up, chiefly in the pages of Science. Messrs. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., school book publishers of New 
York, from a laudable desire to settle the geographical dispute, 
sent a scientific expedition to examine Lake Itasca and its feeders. 

The results will be published in a few weeks. 

The heavy sales of steel rails during the past week or ten 
days in eastern and western rail mills, says the Railway World, in- 
dicates a fear or apprehension on the part of railway builders that 
next season’s requirements will be exceptionally heavy. The 
rail makers have already sold more rails than they can make in 
January and February, how much more it would not be safe to 
say. Since a week ago inquiries have been made for upwards of 
seventy thousand tons. Sales have been made at $35. Bottom 
prices are still $34 at mill. Several new enterprises have come to 
the ears of rail makers. Steel rail blooms have been purchased 
in a small way, but, if price yielded $1.00 per ton, orders for thirty 
tho isand tons, or even more, would be placed at once. Old rails 
have advanced 50 cents more and are quoted variously, tide water 
at $22, $23; and at points inland, from $24 to $26.50. Foreign 
markets are active and strong and later port statistics exhibit a 
large increase for three, six and nine months, as compared with the 
same time last year. The crude iron is strong on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG ENGLISH WORKINGMEN.' 


T}\HE cooperative movement began about forty years ago. In 1844 the 

twenty-eight Rochdale pioneers started a little store on the principle 
of dividing profits according to the amount of purchases. Their business 
capital was no more than £28, which had been most carefully collected and 
hoarded. From these humble beginnings the movement has spread among 
a vast number of the working-classes throughout England and Scotland. In 
its present condition it is no doubt open to soine criticisms, but not even 
Robert Owen and the Christian Socialists, including F. D. Maurice, C. Kings- 


From anarticle by A. H. D. Ackland in Harper’s Magazine for November. 
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ley, T. Hughes Ludlow, and E. Vansittart Neil, who urged the importance 
of the matter, could possibly have hoped at the time that codperation would 
ever reach its present development. A few figures wil! perhaps be useful as 
showing the extent to which the work has spread. In 1862 the amount of 
sales by coéperative societies in the United Kingdom was less than 2} mil- 
lions sterling. In 1883 (the last returns made out) the sales amounted to 
more than 28 millions, the number of societies which made returns of their 
business to the Central Board was 1157, and the total profits amounted to 24 
millions, and the money applied to education amounted to nearly £16,000. 
In the twenty years 1862-82 the total sales amounted to 275} millions, and the 
profits to nearly 22 millions. All this, it must be remembered, is working - 
men’s money, and the whole of this business is managed by working-men 
themselves, or through representatives whom they have elected from their 
own numbers. To show more clearly what an immense hold coéperation 
has over certain districts, the fact may be mentioned that in the county of 
Durham the members of cooperative societies amount to more than 30 per 
cent. of the total population; in Yorkshire, to 27 per cent.; in Lancashire, 
to 26 per cent.; in Cumberland, to 24 per cent.; and in Northumberland, to 
22) per cent. Thus in some of the great centres of English industry a large 
proportion of the working-classes are attached to the movement. At pres- 
sent the societies are more numerous in the north than in the south. 

It will be well to consider how an ordinary distributive store is started 
from the beginning, and how a working-man becomes a member of a society 
and profits by its business. The usual way in which a store is started in a 
town or village is that some working-man who is a leading spirit among his 
fellows hears what is being done by working-men codperators in England or 
Scotland. He talks the matter over with his friends, obtains and circulates 
tracts bearing upon the subject, and finally he and his friends make up 
their minds to see if they can start a suciety. A small provisional commit- 
tee is then appointed, which enters into communication with other working- 
men in the place. The next step is very often to hold a public meeting, to 
which the Central Board of the Coéperative Union is always willing to send 
two or more speakers free of charge, and at the close of such a meeting a 
very slight amount of urging will probably induce a good many people to 
give their names as members of the proposed society. This done, a certain 
amount of money must be collected before a start can be made. The whole 
system is based upon ready-money dealing, and each store must have ready 
money to pay for its outfit before it makes a beginning. Some of the com- 
mittee act as collectors, and push the matter as well as they can. If a shop 
is to be opened all day, there should be at least £130 of capital, 100 mem- 
bers, and a fair prospect of doing a trade of from £40 to £50 a week. Noth- 
ing less will insure payment of expenses and a fair dividend. 

In an ordinary case, to become a member of such a store it is only 
necessary to deposit 1s. 3d. That done, the store is open to any one of any 
class Who may wish to belong to it. The member, whether man or woman, 
or one of the family, goes to the store, which may be a building worth £40,- 
000 or one rented at £5 a year; in either case the methods are exactly the 
same. He buys goods at the ordinary market price of the town or village, 
for which he pays ready money over the counter, and on no pretext what- 
ever is credit allowed. When the purchase is done, the shopman gives him 
tin or paper tokens, stamped or marked so as to show how much he has 
spent, whether it be sixpence or several pounds. These tokens are kept till 
the end of the quarter, for it is upon the amount he has spent at the store 
that his dividend or share of profits depends. Such a member is not al- 
lowed to withdraw the whole of his first dividend. He is bound to leave a 
sum equal to 3d per week until he is a share-holder to the amount of at 
least a £1 share, in order that the society may have some working capital of 
its own to fall back upon. After he has got this £1 share he may withdraw 
all future dividends if he chovses. If he is wise, he will let it accumulate 
at the store, which will thus become his savings-bank, and will pay him 5 
per cent. After a time he may find himself in possession of £50 or £100 in 
the store, ag is the case with hundreds of working people, the savings being 
the result of no other effort on their part than that of paying ready money 
for their daily supplies. From the very beginning a member may attend 
the monthly and quarterly meetings, where important matters are dis- 
cussed, and there he finds that his vote counts for just as much as that of 
the member who may have £200 of share capital. ‘The constitution of these 
societies is entirely democratic: all are equal here. each has one vote, and 
none has more than one vote. * « 

If we take two definite examples, one of a great town codperative 
society, and another of a village society, we may perhaps be able to grasp 
the importance of these businesses conducted with working-men’s money, 
and entirely under working-men’s management. The largest of the town 
distributive societies is at Leeds. At the end of 1884 it numbered over 22,- 
000 members, its share capital amounted to £222,000, and its loan capital to 
over £17,000, while it had a reserve fund of nearly £8000. The value of its 
laud, buildings, and fixed stock was £165,000; the money received over the 
counter during the year amounted to nearly £500,000, and the total net 
profits to £58,000. 

The second example is of a village codperative society. It is obvious 
that any movement which like codperation encourages a spirit of self- 
reliance is, if anything, of greater importance in the country districts than 
in the large towns. So far, from a social and educational point of view, the 
agricultural laborer is at a great disadvantage compared with the skilled 
artisan. Except where the Agricultural Laborers’ Union has worked, he is 
isolated, and almost entirely dependent upon his employer. The one thing 
needful to improve his general] condition is to afford him an opportunity to 
educate himself. The independent association of a codperative society, the 
entire management of its own business by itself and for itself, without the 
interference of any inspired authority, is one of the best possible means of 
achieving this end. At Harbury, a village in Warwickshire, such a society 
has long existed, to the great benefit of the country population. At present 
it contains 710 members, over 500 of whom are agricultural laborers, the re- 
mainder being quarrymen. The amount of money received over the counter 
per annum is about £18,000; the property in land and cottages (nearly all 
freehold) is worth £3700, including 23 cottages let to various members of 
the society, £400 invested in thé wholesale society, and £400 in an associa- 
tion farm in the neighborhood. 








This society is managed with great success, mainly by agricultural la- 
borers, and the education arising out of the discussions at the monthly and 
quarterly meetings—such discussions, for instance, as whether this £400 
should or should not be invested in the association farm—are most valuable. 
To show the amount of savings which are accumulated in the society, and 
the uses to which they are put, I may mention the fact that not long ago 
five members withdrew a certain portion of their savings (amounting to not 
less than £300) and invested it in a farm, which they rent as joint tenants, 
employing a bailiff to manage it. All this was saved without conscious ef- 
fort out of laborers’ wages, which, as a rule, are from 13s to 14s. a week in 
the district. At Harbury the store also does the work of a building society 
for its own members, with infinitely greater security than the ordinary soci- 
ties, which are too often traps laid for the unwary by designing persons. It 
bas built or acquired 23 cottages, which it lets to its own members at reason- 
able rents. The Harbury codperative store has indirectly been most invalu- 
able in extending the allotment system. In the first place, it provides the 
savings which a laboring-man can profitably put into the soil, then it enables 
the allotment holder to keep an additional pig, with the certainty of finding 
a market for the bacon. In another way, lessobvious at first sight, it assists 
the same movement. The presence of a store inevitably lessens the compe- 
tition for land, inasmuch as where good food can be obtained cheaply the in- 
ducement for ordinary people to obtain land and produce for themselves is 
largely removed. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Real Incidents in Frontier Life in Western New York. 
Pp. 304. $1.15. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 


HIDDEN SUNBEAMS. 
By the Rev. S. R. Scofield. 
Board of Publication. 

VERA NEVILL; OR PooR WISDOM’s CHANCE. 
Cameron. Pp. 344. $0.75. 

EMINENT AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Literary Portraits. 
By Dr. Georg Brandes. ‘Translated from the original by Rasmus B. An- 
derson. Pp. 460. $—. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Porms. [By] James Vila Blake. Pp. 188. $1.00 Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr 
& Co. 

HEART’s Own. Verses by Edwin R. Champlin. 
Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 

First STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. By Paul Bert. Translation by 
Mme. Paul Bert. Revised and Corrected by Wm. H. Greene, Prof. in 
the Philadelphia Central High School. $0.60. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

A History OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. MorseStephens. In three 
volumes. Vol. I. Pp. 533. $2.50. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY: The Prediction of the Fulfilment of Redemption 
through the Messiah. [Etc.] | By Chas. Augustus Briggs, D. D., Professor 
in the Union Theological Seminary. Pp. 519. $2.50. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Our ARCTIC PRoviINcE. Alaska and the Seal Islands. By Henry W. Elliott. 
Illustrated. Pp. 474. $4.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
FAMILIAR TALKS ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. By Elizabeth 

Wormeley Latimer. Pp. 445. $2.00. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

HONORE DE BALzAc. Cousin Pons. Pp. 426. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

RHopa Freminc. A Story. By George Meredith. Pp. 398, 32.00. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 

JoHNnN JeroME: His THOUGHTS AND WAYS. 
Pp. 266. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Tue Works oF HuBERT Howe BAncrort. Vol. XXIX. History of Oregon. 
Vol. I., 1834-1848. 8vo. Pp. 789. San Francisco: The History Company, 
Publishers. 

Just ONE Day. By John Habberton. 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

THE MARQUIS OF PENALTA. (Marta y. Maria.) A Realistic Social Novel. 
By Don Armando Palacio Valdés. Translated from the Spanish by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Pp. 342. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

OTHELLO AND DESDEMONA: THEIR CHARACTERS AND THE MANNER OF 
DespEMoNA’s DEATH. Witha Notice of Calderon’s Debt to Shakespeare. 
By Dr. Ellits. Pp. 82. $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


A Novel. By Mrs. H. Lovett 


Pp. 69. $0.75. Chicago: 


A Book without Beginning. 


Pp. 172. Paper. 30.50. Philadel- 


—. 


DRIFT. 

-At Atlanta, on the 9th inst., General J. B. Gordon was inaugurated 
Governor of Georgia. The military parade comprised twenty-one com- 
panies. Ex-President Hayes was a witness of the ceremonies. In his inau- 
gural address the Governor expressed his regret at the continued demand 
for a stronger government at Washington, and the popular acquiescence in 
the diminution of State power. 

—The Republicans in Missouri gained one member of the State Senate 
and nine in the House. The Secretary of State estimates the complexion of 
the Legislature as follows: Senate—Democrats, 24; opposition, 10. House— 
Democrats, 90; opposition, 50. 

—Complete returns from all the counties in Indiana show that the 
National Greenback candidate for Lieutenant Governor polled 5,048 votes, 
1,443 of which were cast in Vanderburg county. The Prohibition candidate 
received 9,148. In 1884 the Greenback vote was 8,820 and the Prohibition 
The total increase of the scattering vote this year is 1,498, 


3,868. 
—Upon removing the remains of General Israel Putnam, of Revolution- 
arv fame, to the site of the monument at Brooklyn, Ct., the bones were 
found to be in a remarkably good state ui preservation. The monument is 
to have a large equestrian statue by Eerhardt. 
—Count De Lesseps, when in Washington the otner day, was thus pic- 
tured by a writer on the Post; “The Count was in the best of form. His 
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gray mustache was well waxed and drawn out at the ends as fineas a needle- 
point. The Count hasa great nose, which runs nearly the whole length of 
his face, like a rabbit’s nose, and when he smiles much, which is very often, 
the nose overshadows everything else, and his little eyes peer out peculiarly 
from a focus of wrinkles which seem absolutely to revel in the fun which 
brings them into play.” 

—Soon after Senator John Sherman's arrival in New York city, a Tribune 
reporter waited upon him at his hotel. The Ohio Republicans he said, are 
quite satisfied with the result of the elections of the state asa whole; the 
only thing they feel badly about is the defeat of Representative Little. 
Other causes than his views on the tariff contributed to the defeat of Frank 
Hurd, but the tariff was the main thing. The dominant feeling just now 
among the business men of the senator's acquaintance is a desire to be let 
alone, so far as tariff legislation is concerued. He doesn’tthink anything of 
consequence will be done at Washington this winter, beyond passing the 
appropriations, though he would be glad to see the house take up and pass 
several non-partisan measures—such as the bankruptcy bill and the inter- 
state commerce bill—which have already passed the senate. He also wishes 
something might be done about the silver question, “if nothing more than 
to stop the coinage of the standard dollar,” but he has no hope of it. He 
thinks that President Cleveland is losing his hold on the Democracy. He is 
not talking about the next Republican nomination for the presidency at 
present, and he objects to being misreported. He did not say at Philadel - 
phia that Mr. Blaine could have the nomination if he wanted it. “I have 
said,” he told the Tribune reporter, ‘ that the chances were favorable for Mr. 
Blaine’s nomination.” 

—The oflicial canvass of the vote of New Jersey at the recent election 
shows a total vote for governor of 232,164, divided as follows: Green, Dem. 
110,321 ; Howey, Rep. 102,258 ; Fisk, Pro. 19,579. The Prohibition vote in 
1883 was 4,153. General Clinton B. Fisk’s personal popularity together with 
his active canvass carried it this year to high-water mark, defeating the Re- 
publican candidate for governor and preventing the Republicans from a hay- 
ing a good working majority in the legislature. Just what advantage the 
cause of Prohibition gained is not so apparent. 

Describing Mr. Gladstone in the Brooklyn Magazine, ex-Mayor Seth 
Low says: I was much interested in the appearance of Mr. Gladstone as he 
rose to speak. A rather small, worn man he seemed from the visitors’ gal- 
lery, whose thin gray hair betokened age, but whose active movement as he 
rose to his feet indicated abundant vigor. With a perfectly quiet manner, 
but with now and then a graceful gesture, his words came out in smoothly 
flowing sentences directly to the point. At times with a touch of irony. and 
often with a quiet humor which never failed of its mark, he showed him- 
self the master of parliamentary fence whichall men know him to be. When 
he sat down it was evident there was nothing left of the motion. Later on 
in the spring, as the fight waxed harder and heavier against him, he dis- 
played with all the fire of youth those wonderful qualities which have 
made him, even to his contemporaries, a marvel. Men say he never fights 
better than when the battle is desperate. With a courage born of the most 
complete conviction, that stopped at no risk and no labor, with an alertness 
that took in the whole field, with an eloquence which dazzled even his ene- 
mies, like a very Ceeur de Lion he fought almost single-handed the unequal 
fight. Ata distance looking at him it would seem wholly beyond his physi- 
cal powers. Close at hand his’ face is marked, indeed, with the lines and 
wrinkles of many campaigns, and you see before you still an old man, but 
you see also what at distance you miss, that the lines are the lines of en- 
durance and hardy strength, more than of weakness and old age. 

—An English horticultural paper persistently advocates the utilization of 
railway embankments for horticultural purposes. From any point of view 

-whether for practical purposes or for merely making long railway jour- 
neysa little less monotonous—the cultivation of miles upon miles of weed- 
covered and dreary-looking enbankments is much to be desired. In Norfolk 
the neat little gardens on this waste land, much of which is soil specially 
adapted for fruit growing, shows on a small scale what could be done in this 
direction, and quite upsets the theory that the continual passage of railway 
engines prevents cultivation. An example of what may be done amid the 
smoke of locomotives is shown at the present moment by the pleasant little 
oasis at Eastbourne station, where actually within a yard of a grimy row of 
trains in perpetual motion there are in bloom some magnificent beds of 
flowers which would “ knock ” some of our most carefully tended rural gar- 
dens or the hotch-potch flowering of our London parks “ out of time.” And 
if flowers, why not fruit and vegetables? The thing can be done—nay, is 
being in some places done to some extent. Why do not the railway com- 
panies allot, say, 50 to 1000 yards to each of their employes, and give prizes 
for the best kept plot? Waste land of any kind isan offense against the 
wisdom of Providence in a country like England. By this means the compan- 
ies could give away what they don’t use themselves, and at the same time 
please their passengers by giving them pleasant vistas to gaze upon from 
the window of the train. 

—We can no longer shut our eyes to the fact that the American 
democracy is destined to burdens of which none of its members dreamed 
five years ago. It must solve new problems for the race, and it must do it, 
as it bas supported other burdens of the kind, soberly, manfully, under- 
standingly. It must, then, study anew the art and practice of considering 
all the circumstances of a case propounded before giving a deliberate judg- 
ment. That frame of mind which is shown in going off at half-cock in a 
hasty verdict of approval or disapproval on a half view of surface circum- 
stances never was so dangerous as now. There is a new responsibility on 
our newspapers, on our other periodicals, on our public men, on our clergy- 
men and other teachers, and it behooves them to meet it and to carry on the 
consciousness of it to the generations which are pressing on for the future. 
Hence alone can we have that sober and trained public opinion without 
which democracy is a foredoomed failure.—The Century, for November. 


It Should be the Business of Every One Having a Cold to treat it promptly and 
properly until it is gotten rid of—intelligent experience fortunately presenting a cur- 
ative in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, thoroughly adapted to remove speedily all Coughs 
and Colds—allay any exciting inflammation of the Throat or Lungs, and remove the 
distressing symptoms of Asthma or Pleurisy. 
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T ‘R U 1s T 2 AND IN, S URA NCE com PA MI ES. | 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


Is PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, ‘$16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers 

ALLOW INTEREST ‘ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EX ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
a en Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, 

E ECU TE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
nent of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds aid and apart from all other 
assets of the Company 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Cou on, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 


Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 


For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 

Charles S. Hinchman, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant, 

Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 

aii oore, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUs, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES ot every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
£15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters 

en OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


KS’ 

INC OME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and REC EIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
ec a and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Depa: rtment. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
JOHN B. Gest, 
EDWARD T. STEEL, 
THOMAS DRAKE, 

C, A. GRISCOM, 

Jou» C. BULLITT, 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, 
EDWARD W. CLARE, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, 
THoMas MCKEAN, 
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| 
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21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 


aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 

Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
growing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
Register and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all sebieieinben 


FURNITURE. 


0S HILLBORW ¢ ¢, 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MA NUFA CTURERS. 


—THE— 
William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 


PRILADELPHIA. 
SHOEMAKERS. 


Ino. Parker Jr. & Co.. 


20 SouTH EIGHTH ST. (NEAR CHESTNUT.) 


LADIES’ SHOES. 


Fine and Medium Grades Ready-Made 
or to Measure. 
OUR CUSTOM WORK 
is all of the best material and HAND-SEWED. 
No. 


20 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADA. 
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"TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 


The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Waheat St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, on ae 
Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . 

Surplus over all liabilities, 


$500,000 00 


1,070,003 99 
528,957 89 


ToTAL AssETs, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$2,220,371.13. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - - + © - = = = §2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, hv 20) on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


An 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


Secretary 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, a ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages eS for ya and business con- 
versation ao OSENTHAL’s celebratec 
MEISTERSCHAFT ¢ SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
Pare le and correction of exercises. Sample copy 

art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


Herald Building ree Footon, Mase 
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CUSTOMER READY-MADE CLOTHING 


Is, IN OUR HANDS 


A Phenomenal Success. 


We have struck in this new departure the true method of producing at a small cost excellent clothes of first- 
class style in Exclusive Patterns and of the best English fabrics, at prices never possible until the 
presenttime. Heretofore such clothing has only been had to order at the highest grade merchant tailor- 


ing establishments. 


An experience of thirty years in conducting what is probably recognized as the finest merchant tailoring establishinents in Philadelphia and 
New York, together with twelve years’ growth in importing, adapting and perfecting English clothing to American require- 
ments, brought us up to this point, and we had the courage to put eur capital and our experience into the matter, knowing the 


public would quickly see and appreciate. 


We now show what thirty years’ experience in catering to the best and most exacting trade in the United States, 
can accomplish when combined with modern and bright ideas of business, taking advantage of every 
point in the excellence of English fabrics and London make and style, adapting them to the American re- 


quirements, blending with all the closest possible money transactions. 


The foundations for our business this fall were laid two seasons ago, and large lots of goods ordered at the very lowest prices that wool ever 
touched for years. These we are selling on the same favorable basis, and the public is waking up to our advantages, and our 


goods appear cheaper and better every day. 


E.O. THOMPSON, 


CUSTOMER CLOTHIER, TAILOR AND IMPORTER, 
No. 1338 Chestnut Street. No. 908 Walnut Street. 


NEW YORK STORE, 245 BROADWAY. 


rar In next week's issue we will publish a list of prices of our Imported English Clothes as above indicated. a 








